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GERMAN PROPAGANDIST SOCIETIES 


BY LEWIS MELVILLE 


In most .countries propaganda is 
more or less of an accident, but in 
Germany it is a science. There the 
greatest importance is attached to 
propaganda, and it is developed with 
Teutonic thoroughness. Official prop- 
aganda in Germany is issued by the 
different government departments, by 
the Foreign Office, the War Office, 
and the Admiralty, each of which has 
a special section for the purpose. 
There is also a Press Department for 
influencing neutral countries (Presse- 
abteilung zur Beeinflussung der Neu- 
tralen),. presided over by the well- 
known Roman Catholic member of 
the Reichstag, Dr. Matthias Erz- 
berger. A vast amount of propa- 
ganda, however, is done by those 
private organizations, many of them 
established long before the war, which 
originated in the desire of the German 
industrialists to encourage commer- 
cial relations between Germany and 
foreign countries, and to influence 
public opinion abroad in favor of 
German interests. 
bined to form a Union of German 
Associations for Economic Activity in 
Foreign Countries (Verband Deutsch- 
Ausldndischer Wirtschafisvereine) for 
the settlement of questions joint- 
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These have com- . 


ly affecting them—a very useful 
scheme, but one from which little 
has resulted, owing to the divergence 
of interests between the constituent 
bodies. Besides the purely economic 
associations, there are others which 
concern themselves only indirectly 
with trade, and whose primary aim 
is to spread Kultur in foreign coun- 
tries. Since the outbreak of war, 
these associations have worked hand 
in hand, devoting themselves but 
little to their original functions, and, 
together with those more recently 
founded, giving all their energies to 
furthering the general propaganda 
of the Fatherland. It is to an examina- 
tion of these societies and their labors 
that this article is confined. 

The most important and the most 
active of all the private propagan- 
dist organizations was the Deutscher 
Ueberseedienst Transozean, Berlin, 
which was founded in the spring of 
1914 by a number of important in- 
dustrialists, one of the most important 
shareholders being August Thyssen, 
the weli-known German coal and iron- 
master. One of the principal objects. 
of the founders was to set up a news- 
service which should supplement or 
supplant Wolff’s Telegram Bureau, 
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Wolff, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, had concluded with the other 


great news-agencies, Reuter, Havas, . 


Stefani, etc., an agreement by which 
each of these bodies had its own 
sphere of work, pooled the telegrams 
received, and circulated them to sub- 
scribers throughout the world. As 
an international news-agency the 
scheme worked fairly well, but the 
founders of the D. U. Transozean 
above all things objected to an 
international news-agency; they com- 
plained that the telegrams circu- 
lated by Wolff were too neutral in 
tone. They desired to establish a 
national, as opposed to an interna- 
tional, news-agency, which would serve 
exclusively the interests of Germany 
throughout the world, and have as 
its unwritten motto, Deutschland tiber 
Alles. 

The original intention of the found- 
ers was probably only to conduct a 
campaign for furthering the com- 
mercial interests of Germany; but 
the outbreak of war, which at once 
put an end to Germany’s overseas 
export trade, and threatened very 
shortly to extinguish her overseas 
import trade also, impelled them to a 
different line of conduct. In 1915 the 
D. U. Transozean was reconstructed 
as a political propagandist organiza- 
tion; and from that date it has been 
in close touch with other propagandist 
societies at home and abroad. Al- 
though its views did not always coin- 
cide with those of the German govern- 
ment, and from time to time some 
measure of restraint had to be im- 
posed upon it, it nevertheless to a 
great extent acted. under official 
direction. Its pecuniary resources were 
apparently boundless; certainly its 
expenses were enormous; and there 
can be little doubt that it was heavily 
subsidized by government. The direc- 
tor of the organization was Dr. Th. 
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Schuchart; and it is impossible not 
to admire the thoroughness and vigor 
with which he conducted the cam- 
paign entrusted to his management. 
The D. U. Transozean issued a 
daily wireless service, which has been 
of great value to Germany; for, while 
Wolff's Telegram Bureau is to some 
extent compelled by its semi-official 
character to maintain a certain re- 
serve, Transozean, being ostensibly 
a private concern, could conduct its 
service as unscrupulously as it liked, 
without in any way implicating the 
government. As a matter of fact, it 
did not hesitate to send out garbled 
war telegrams and misleading matter 
of all kinds. It seems scarcely to be 
doubted that the official circles of the 
empire encouraged and sometimes 
instructed it to issue doubtful and 
even definitely mendacious statements 
for which the government did not care 
openly to accept responsibility. Cer- 
tainly the promptness and regularity 
with which these messages were dis- 
patched suggest that priority was 
given to them by the authorities. 
The management devised a very 
thorough Intelligence Section, with 
agents all over the world, especially 
in Central and South America. These 
agents reported on the political situa- 
tion and economic conditions in the 
country in which they lived, and fur- 
nished lists of people to whom propa- 
gandist literature could with advan- 
tage be sent. Well aware that public 
opinion is to a great extent manu- 
factured by the press, the organiza- 
tion endeavored, by every means in 
its power, to influence proprietors and 
editors of newspapers and periodicals 
in neutral countries; and. in., this 
branch of its activities it was ably 
seconded by its agents abroad, who 
supplied detailed information con- 
cerning such publications, and the 
importance and financial position of 
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proprietors, foreign correspondents, 
and journalists. 

Besides its wireless propagandist 
messages, this association printed a 
news-service, Continental Correspon- 
denz, with editions in German, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
This was founded in 1915 by Herr 
Ludwig Asch, and said to be ed- 
ited now by Herr Gunther Thomas. 
Through its agents it supplied free 
‘copy,’ in the form of Germanophile 
articles, to any newspaper that would 
print it. Before Rumania entered the 
war, that country was favored by the 
D. U. Transozean with a special news- 
service, which consisted mainly of 
cuttings from the German, Allied, and 
neutral press, selected, of course, with 
the view of showing that the Central 
Powers must emerge victorious from 
the conflict. If argument failed, it 
would, if possible, subsidize a news- 
paper proprietor or editor; when this 
course proved ineffectual, it would 
endeavor to purchase a newspaper 
outright. All other means failing, it 
would itself found a newspaper. 

For the general public the organiza- 
tion published various propagandist 
works, the most important of which 
was the monthly feriodical, Der 
Grosse Krieg in Bildern, edited by Jos. 
Schumacher, consisting of about forty 
pages of photographs, with descrip- 
tions in German, Spanish, French, 
Portuguese, and English. The covers 
designed for the different countries 
bear the titles, Illustrations of the 
Great War, Album de la Grande 
Guerre, La Guerra Grande en Cuadros, 
Illustracoes da Grande Guerra, and 
La Grande Guerra Illustrata. Another 
edition, with the legends printed in 
Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
was published in co-partnership with 
the news-service for the Orient (Nach- 
richtenstelle fiir den Orient). Nor did 
the association confine itself to dis- 
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tributing its own publications, but it 
circulated through its agents many 
propagandist works brought out by 
other societies. In conjunction with 
the Society for Economic Training 
(Gesellschaft fiir wirtschaftliche Aus- 
bildung), Frankfort, it issued a news- 
sheet, W irtschaftlich. Nachrichtendienst, 
each number: of which is devoted 
to a particular country, and gives 
a statistical survey of foreign trade, 
information as regards the position 
and prospects of the different branches 
of finance, industry, and agriculture 
and the development of communic 
tion and traffic. 

In September 1916 the Deutscher 
Ueberseedienst Transozean ceased to 
exist as such, and split up into two 
separate companies, known hence- 
forth respectively as the Deutscher 
Ueberseedienst and the Transozean. 
From this date the Transozean dealt. 
exclusively with the telegraphic news 
and the war-picture service; while the 
task of the Deutscher Ueberseedienst, 
which is presided over by Herr M. 
Rétger, a former managing-director 
of Krupp’s, was 


to establish a foreign news-service, with the 
object of enlightening public opinion both 
abroad and at home, particular attention 
being paid to the requirements of Ger- 
many’s economic life. The company being 
the centre of all general organizations sup- 
ported by private means to cultivate rela- 
tions with foreign countries, it will be its 
special object to take all measures likely, 
when economic relations with other coun- 
tries are resumed, to promote German 
commerce and German prestige in the 
world. 


Apart from the division of labor 
between the two companies, the work 
goes on as already described. 

If Transozean and the Deutscher 
Ueberseedienst bulk very largely in 
the public eye, and work on an exten- 
sive scale, they are not the only insti- 
tutions that the war has converted 
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from commerce to politics. The Ham- 
burg Colonial Institute (Hamburg- 
isches Kolonial-Institut) founded a 
news-service at the beginning of the 
war, and has issued at irregular inter- 
vals, but on an average once a week, 
Information for Foreign Countries 
(Mitteilungen fiir das Ausland). This 
at first circulated widely, and was 
highly valued for propagandist pur- 
poses; but presently more attractive 
publications appeared, and it declined 
in consequence. The H. C. Institute 
in January last started a weekly paper, 
Wirtschaftsdienst, with the sub-title, 
Reports on Commerce in Foreign Coun- 
tries During the War (Kriegswirt- 
schafiliche Berichte tiber das Ausland). 

The War Combine of German In- 
dustries (Kriegsausschuss der Deut- 
schen Industrie) is an amalgamation, 
since the outbreak of war, of two 
rival organizations, the Central Asso- 
ciation of German Manufacturers 
(Zentral Verband Deutscher Indus- 
triellen), the president of which is 
Herr M. Rotger, and the Union of 
Manufacturers (Bund der Industriel- 
len), the president of which is Herr H. 
Friedrichs. The principal function of 
the new organization is to represent 
the industrialists in their controversies 
with the Government. This, however, 
does not prevent it from disseminating 
propaganda, frequently of a political 
kind, though its chief aim is said to 
be the demonstration of Germany’s 
economic ascendancy over her foes. 
The four-page leaflets which it issues 
in German, English, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, and Nor- 
wegian, are said to be written by the 
well-known financial expert, Arnold 
Steinmann-Bucher, who is the editor 
of the weekly organ of the association, 
Mitteilungen des Kriegsausschusses der 
Deutschen Industrie. These leaflets 
are frankly propagandist; and among 
the subjects, which are treated en- 
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tirely from the German point of view, 
are The German-American Crisis, The 
Economic Conference at Paris, and 
The German Victory in the Naval Battle 
of the Skagerrak. It is doubtful if this 
propaganda is private propaganda. 
Indeed, the space devoted in the 
leaflets to official statements and to 
ministerial speeches suggests that the 
War Combine of German Industries 
is really an official organization mas- 
querading under a title likely to 
impress unsuspecting foreigners. 

It isa common subject of complaint 
in Germany that the German who 
goes abroad speedily becomes ab- 
sorbed by the country in which he 
settles. If he comes to England, he 
is soon more English than the Eng- 
lish. He casts his nationality from 
him as if it were a cloak. Every effort 
is therefore made to keep him in touch 
with the Fatherland. Hence such an 
organization as the Union for Ger- 
manism in Foreign Countries (Verein 
fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland). It 
publishes a quarterly review, Das 
Deutschtum im Ausland, and a news- 
service, Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir 
das Deutschtum im Ausland, the ob- 
jects of which are, at home, to spread 
German thought by word of mouth, 
by articles, and by lectures; abroad, 
to set up schools, kindergartens, and 
libraries, to encourage union between 
Germans abroad, and, above all, to 
keep them in touch with the country 
of their origin. 

While this society, and others like 
the Union for the Development 
of German Commerce in Foreign 
Countries (Vereinigung zur Férderung 
deutscher W irtschaftsinteressen im Aus- 
land), take the whole world for their 
province, there are numerous societies 
which restrict their operations to a 
certain country or a group of coun- 
tries. One great sphere of activity is 
the Near East, in which Germany 














has, during the last thirty years, made 
such remarkable progress by means 
of ‘peaceful penetration.’ Some time 
since there was set up at Berlin the 
German-Bulgarian Society (Deutsch- 
Bulgarische Gesellschaft), which, how- 
ever, in November last announced 
that it had become amalgamated with 
the more recently established Insti- 
tute for Economic Intercourse with 
Bulgaria (Institut fiir den Wirtschafts- 
verkehr mit Bulgarien), which also 
has its headquarters in the capital. 
The institute has been formed by 
three powerful German associations, 
the Union of Manufacturers, the 
Central Association of German Manu- 
facturers, and the Union of Farmers 
(Bund der Landwirte), their respective 
presidents, Herr H. Friedrichs, Herr 
M. Rotger, and Freiherr von Wan- 
genheim, forming the council. It was 
founded, under the patronag. of the 
King of Bulgaria, for the purpose of 
stimulating and developing inter- 
course between the Central Powers 
and Bulgaria. It issues at Sofia its 
official organ, a newspaper bearing 
the title of the Deutsche Balkan Zeit- 
ung, edited by the well-known Ger- 
man journalist, Hans Fischer (‘Kurt 
Aram’). 

Similar organizations are the Ger- 
man-Balkan Society (Deutsch-Balkan 
Verein), which has issued, through the 
Berlin firm of Rudolf Mosse, a Com- 
mercial Guide to the Balkans (Bal- 
kdn-Handelsfiihrer), and the German- 
Turkish Society (Deutsch-Tiirkische 
Vereinigung). The articles of associa- 
tion of the German-Turkish Society, 
which are akin to those of similar 
institutions, provide for the sending 
of German teachers to Turkey, the 
establishment of libraries and other 
educational centres, the distribution 
of literature and other publicity ma- 
terial, and assistance for Turkish 
subjects who wish to complete their 
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education in Germany. As this society 
is typical, an extract from its report 
for 1916 may be given: 


During the three years of its existence 
the society has contributed largely to the 
support and enlargement of German schools 
in Turkey (Constantinople, Aleppo, Bagh- 
dad, Jerusalem) and has founded a school 
of its own in Adana — the junction-place 
of Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. 
Courses in the German language have been 
instituted in a number of Turkish towns; 
German teachers have been appointed at 
the cost of the society in ail kinds of 
Turkish schools. It is a tribute to the 
success of the methods of the society 
that a member of its committee, Geh. 
Regierungsrat Professor Dr. Franz Schmidt, 
received an appointment as adviser to the 
Turkish Ministry of Education in order to 
coéperate in the reorganization of Turkish 
schools. Professor Schmidt is also the 
organizer and intermediary for the admis- 
sion of one hundred Turkish youths to 
German educational institutions — a move- 
ment now under the auspices of the society 
and greatly facilitated by the friendly co- 
operation of German municipalities. Be- 
sides this, the placing of Turkish pupils, 
especially trade apprentices, in German 
establishments and business houses has 
been promoted from the very outset, and 
is proceeding regularly. 

While a knowledge of Germany has been 
disseminated in Turkey by the circulation 
of tens of thousands of popular pamphlets 
in the Turkish language, the society is 
making every effort to promote a corre- 
spondingly better understanding of Turkish 
life and ideas in Germany. It has insti- 
tuted lectures about Turkey; and, in 
connection with these, the greater part 
of the society’s four thousand members in 
the bigger towns of the various provinces 
and states have formed themselves into 
local and provincial leagues. Courses in 
the Turkish language have been instituted 
in Berlin and many other towns. Medical 
work in Turkey has been promoted by the 
creation of a permanent medical committee 
under the direction of Ministerial-Direktor 
Geh. Obermedizinalrat Dr. Kirchner, who 
arranged for the erection of clinical estab- 
lishments and hospitals in Turkey, for the 
carrying out of which means will be found 
after the conclusion of peace. These will be 
primarily concerned with the combating 
and cure of endemical diseases, such as 
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malaria, recurrent fever, and syphilis. The 
chief stations on the Baghdad and Anatolia 
railways are at present the centres for such 
medical work, more especially Konia, 
Aleppo, and Baghdad, besides Jerusalem, 
where German initiative has for some time 
past taken up the fight against malaria. 
Special attention will also be devoted to 
the improvement of midwifery in Turkey. 
It is a year ago since a Turkish-German 
Society (Tiirkisch-Deutsche Vereinigung) 
was formed, side by side with the German- 
Turkish Society, under the presidency of 
Enver Pasha, at Constantinople. Among 
its members are the German Ambassador, 
the Grand Vizier, Prince Said Halim Pasha, 
and the Ministers, Talaat Bey, Halil Bey, 
and Dschemal Pasha (in Damascus)... . 
The German-Turkish Society has also 
established a special Information Bureau 
for German-Turkish Economic Questions 
(Auskunftstelle fiir Deutsch-Tiirkische Wirt- 
schaftsfragen), which is in direct relations 
with authoritative sources in Turkey and 
Germany, to supply, free of charge, infor- 
mation on all trade and commercial mat- 
ters relating to Germany and Turkey. 


An Institute of Science and Eco- 
nomics in the Near East (Institut fiir 
die Wissenschaft und Wirtschaft des 
Vordern Orients), with Herr Beit von 
Speyer as President, and Professor 
Arndt and Consul-General Krebs as 
Vice-Presidents, has recently been 
founded at Frankfort. Apart from 
propagandist work for the general 
aims of the German-Turkish Society, 
opportunities will be given to mem- 
bers for obtaining information con- 
cerning the relations between Ger- 
many and Turkey, especially as re- 
gards economics and science. It is in- 
tended to establish an Institute of 
Science and Economics of the Near 
East, which, in connection with the 
universities, high schools, and libraries 
of southwest Germany, will collect 
information relating to the East and 
communicate information on ques- 
tions of national and private trade. 

The German Asia Minor Society 
(Deutsche Vorderasiengesellschaft),with 
which is associated the Asia Minor 
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Institute (Vorderasieninstitut), was 
founded at Leipzig in 1905 for the 
purpose (to quote the prospectus) 
of ‘the promotion of German re- 
search and cultural work in the Is- 
lamic East.’ The president is Dr. 
Hugo Grothe, lecturer at Leipzig 
University, a well-known writer on 
the Near East. The Society has an 
Information Bureau, which collects 
material relating to German trade and 
economic conditions in Turkey, the 
Balkans, North Africa, and Persia. 
It publishes the Deutsches Vordera- 
sien und Balkanarchiv, issued as a 
supplement to the quarterly review, 
Deutsche Kultur in der Welt, the 


official organ of the Society for spread- 
ing German Civilization (Deutsche 
Kulturpolitische Gesellschaft), which 
also has its headquarters at Leipzig. 
The German Levant Association 
(Deutscher Levante Verband), by the 


energy it has displayed since its 
foundation in March 1916, has taken 
a prominent position among the prop- 
agandist societies operating in the 
Near East. Its object, according to 
its own statement, is to promote and 
to safeguard German trade, industry, | 
and finance in the Near East, in 
constant touch with, though quite 
independently of, the official au- 


thorities, without regard to selfish 
private interests or monopolistic en- 


deavors. Its labors extend over the 
entire Near and Middle East, the 
Balkan States, Greece, Turkey, and 
Persia. In order to facilitate economic 
activity abroad for its members, it 
helps them to secure import and ex- 
port permits as promptly, and capital 
and credits as easily, as possible, and 
advises them in respect of the pur- 
chase of land. It has established a 
special Export and Import Bureau, 
which accepts offers of every kind of 
agricultural and industrial product. 
Its market reports (Orient Markt- 








Berichte) enumerate import and ex- 
port business openings. It has set up 
an Information Bureau, which has 
already had opportunities of co- 
operating in the acquisition of mining 
concessions, and in arrangements for 
the erection of factories. Apart from 
this, it is engaged in organizing 
sample depéts of German agricultural 
and industrial products in-Constanti- 
nople, Sofia, and Belgrade. A further 
sample depét at Berlin for Oriental 
products is in contemplation. This 
association has an official organ, the 
Deutsche Levante-Zeitung, which ad- 
vertises for the Hamburg-American 
Line, the German Levant Line, the 
German-Balkan Society, and the Ger- 
man-Bulgarian Society. 

German propaganda rears its head 
all over Asia. There is at Berlin the 
German-Asiatic Association (Deutsch- 
Asiatische Gesellschaft), of which Field- 
Marshal Freiherr von der Goltz was 
president until his death in 1916. He 
was succeeded by General Raschdau, 
who had previously served as vice- 
president, has held official positions 
in the East, and has been in the 
Asiatic Department of the German 
Foreign Office. Another organization, 
the German-Persian Economic Asso- 
ciation (Deutsch-Persischer W irtschafts- 
verband), has for its object the 
promotion of trade relations between 
Germany and Persia. It is, by its 
articles of association, debarred from 
independent economic operations and 
political activity: 


When peaceis concluded [sorunsa passage 
in the prospectus] Persia, with its great 
natural resources, will be of great im- 
portance to the German import and ex- 
port trades; and, in order to prepare for 
this period, it has been determined to 
start immediately on the preliminary 
work. 


Though, for the time being, its 
activities are paralyzed, mention must 
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be made of the German-Chinese So- 
ciety (Deutsch-Chinesischer Verband), 
Berlin, which was founded for the 
purpose of acquainting the Chinese 
with the achievements of German 
science and technical progress, and 
of promoting trade relations between 
Germany and China. The importance 
attached in Germany to propaganda 
in China is clearly indicated by the 
standing of the members of the Board 
of Directors, among whom = are 
Freiherr von Mumm (president), Ad- 
miral von Truppel (secretary); Fr. 
Urbig, manager of the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft (treasurer); Dr. von Bét- 
tinger, Member of the Prussian Her- 
renhaus; Herr H. Friedrichs, president 
of the German Union of Manufac- 
turers; Herr G. Rétger, president of the 
Central Association of German Manu- 
facturers; and Dr. Schrameier, of the 
Admiralty, who edits the monthly 
official organ of the association, the 
China-Archiv. 

The Indian Association (Indische 
Gesellschaft) at Berlin, the secretary 
of which is Verendranath Chatto- 
pathyaza, is in close touch with the 
anti-English newspaper, the Hindu- 
stan Ghadar of San Francisco, and the 
so-called Indian National Party. This 
association differs from most of the 
other societies mentioned in that, so 
far as can be seen, it has no raison 
d’étre other than an attempt to injure 
Britain by endeavoring to stir up 
sedition in India. It has produced a 
mass of literature, much of which 
claims to have been printed in Eng- 
land by presses which never existed. 
Among the pamphlets it circulates is 
British Rule in India Condemned by 
the British Themselves, a patchwork of 
utterances by more or less distin- 
guished Englishmen from Clive to 
Keir Hardie, which, like the reprint 
of W. J. Bryan’s article under an 
almost similar title, has, under the 
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auspices of the association, been 
translated into many languages. It 
has recently issued a sequel to this 
work, Why India Is in Revolt Against 
British Rule. 

That Germany is well aware that 
its Berlin-to-Baghdad scheme has mis- 
carried may be deduced from the 
energy which it has lately devoted 
to creating a favorable impression 
in the republics of Central and South 
America. These countries have al- 
ways been regarded with the greatest 
interest by Germany, for there it saw 
great markets for its manufactures. 
As the war progresses, what was 
hitherto interest has become anxiety; 
for Germany has reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that, when peace is 
concluded, its European markets will 
have vastly contracted, and that 
Central and South America may 
perhaps be, not one, but almost the 
only dumping-ground for its goods. 

Spain and Portugal are the mother- 
lands of the Latin countries in Amer- 
ica; and one society worked at 
first through both the parent-coun- 
tries, and, since Portugal joined the 
Allies, now works through Spain. 
This is the bi-monthly News-service 
for the Spanish-speaking and Portu- 
guese-speaking Countries (Nachrich- 
tendienst fiir die Lander spanischer und 
portugiesischer Zunge),* which has its 
headquarters at Frankfort, and is 
therefore often referred to briefly as 
the Frankfort Bureau. Founded im- 
mediately after the outbreak of war 
for the special purposes of influencing 
public opinion in the Latin countries 
of Europe and South America, and of 
supplying information about these 
countries to the Foreign Office, it is 
frankly nothing more nor less than a 
propagandist organization. Early in 


*This appears in translations as Servicio de infor- 
maciones paralos paises de lengua espanola y portu- 
queee and Servicgo de Informaces para a America 

ina. 
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1915 the Foreign Office made the 
Bureau a grant of M.10,000, and from, 
May of that year gave it a monthly 
subsidy of M.3000, which in Septem- 
ber was increased to M.4000, ‘in 
recognition of the undoubted useful- 
ness of the information service in the 
interests of truth in Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking countries.’ 

The Frankfort Bureau was hard at 
work within a few days of its incep- 
tion, and its progress has been very 
rapid. In August, 1914, it had on its 
books but a few hundred names to 
which propagandist literature could 
be sent. Then the Deutsche Ueber- 
seeische Bank (known in America as 
the Banco Alem4n Transatlantico), 
which is run by the Deutsche Bank, 
and has branches in all Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking countries, assist- 
ed it to compile large lists and to 
select its agents. At the end of 1914 
no less than 3000 copies of its publica- 
tions were distributed in Spain; while 
in August 1915 the number of copies 
printed was 7500 in Spanish, 4000 in 
Portuguese and 1700 in German. 
There is reason to believe that the 
number of paying subscribers is in- 
significant. That money was urgently 
needed by the bureau is proved by 
the fact that the receipts from all 
sources for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1915, amounted to less than 3000l. 
Since it was obviously impossible for 
it with so small an income adequately 
to carry on its various activities, 
there can be no question but that 
heavy contributions to its war chest 
have been made either by the State 
or by the great industrialists who 
hope presently to profit by its 
labors. 

The Frankfort Bureau’s Intelli- 
gence Section works on the same lines 
as that of Transozean, with which it 
has a working agreement. It works 
mainly through its branch at Barce- 














Jona, of which Herr August H. Hofer 
is the director. Through Barcelona it 
issues a daily press-service to the 
leading newspapers in Spain, trans- 
mitting news inspired by the Wil- 
helmstrasse; it invites the editors to 
print any article from these publi- 
cations, and supplies for their use 
the principal German newspapers. 
At Barcelona it founded in 1916 
two daily newspapers, Correspondencia 
Alemana, printed in Spanish, and 
Deutsche Warte, printed in German, 
both of which are avowedly issued by 
the Deutscher Nachrichtendienst fiir 
Spanien, an abbreviated form of the 
full title of the Bureau. It is also 
responsible for the fortnightly review, 
Germania, which has a circulation of 
three thousand copies, and probably 
of the French weekly paper La 
V érité, both of which are edited by 
Luis Almerich and are published at 
Barcelona. The Bureau circulates 
Spanish and Portuguese editions of 
Transozean’s magazine, Der Grosse 
Krieg in Bildern; the Arabic papers 
and pamphlets prepared by the news- 
service for the Orient, to ‘enlighten 
the Syrian and Arabic colonies in 
South America as to the state of 
affairs’; the Spanish and Portuguese 
editions of the Hamburger Nachrichten 
(El Heraldo de Hamburgo and O 
Mensajeiro de Hamburgo) and Welt 
im Bild (issued by the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt). 

The kindred society, the German 
South-American Institute (Deutsch- 
Stidamerikanisches Institut), known in 
South America as El Instituto Sud- 
Americano Aleman de Aquisgran, 
was founded on Dec. 29, 1912, at 
Bonn, but it has since transferred 
its headquarters to Aachen, and has 
committees at Stuttgart and Barce- 
lona. The president is Professor Dr. 
Steinmann, of Boan; and the Prussian 
Minister of Education sits on the 
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Board of Directors. The Institute — 
so runs its programme — 


is a union of Germans and Latin-Ameri- 
cans, who maintain intellectual relations 
between Germany and the countries of 


Latin-America. . . . Its purpose is to foster 
these relations. . . . Questions of politics 
and creed are excluded. 


It endeavors to fulfill its aims by 
issuing publications, by assisting the 
exchange of publications issued by 
its members, as well as those issued 
by authorities, institutions, associa- 
tions, and other public bodies, and by 
supporting scientific institutions for 
information and research in Germany 
and in Latin-America. , 

The Institute issued in 1916 a 
circular letter headed An Appeal for 
Participation in an Effective Increase of 
German Influence in South and Central 
America, which was printed in its 
Transactions (November, 1916). This 
letter runs as follows: 


Not the least important task which will 
confront Germany after the war is the 
provision of a more thorough and effective 
scheme of enlightening and influencing 
foreign opinion in the German interest. 
The war has made us realize as we never 
did before how much this has hitherto been 
neglected, being left, as it were, to par- 
ticular groups and individuals, and not 
furthered by the nation as a whole, nor 
even by its leading elements. After much 
preliminary investigation and consultation, 
we have come to the conclusion that for 
the practical accomplishment of this task 
there must be, in the first place, a division 
of work into (i) the news-service for the 
foreign press, (ii) the safeguarding of Ger- 
man economic interests abroad, (iii) the 
cultivation of scientific and artistic rela- 
tions with foreign countries on the lines of 
a general ‘cultural’ policy. In the second 
place, it is necessary to make a geographical 
division, in order to do justice to the 
linguistic, political, and cultural peculiari- 
ties of each single sphere of activity abroad. 
The institute, with the consent and sup- 
port of the imperial and the Prussian au- 
thorities concerned, has undertaken the 
third task within the extremely important 
and culturally homogeneous sphere con- 
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stituted by the Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking countries of Southern and Central 
America. The direction of the news-service 
and the safeguarding of economic interests 
will be set apart for other institutions to 
deal with. 


The Institute’s collection of infor- 
mation with regard to South Amer- 
ica is carried out on an elaborate 
scale; and an attempt is being made 
to build up a bureau de renseigne- 
ments, from which Germans may obtain 
information concerning South Amer- 
ica, and South Americans informa- 
tion concerning Germany. Such a 
collection is made possible by the 
coéperation of various scientific 
bodies. Commercial information con- 
cerning South America is collected 
by the central office of the Ham- 
burg Colonial Institute, medical in- 
formation concerning both  Ger- 
many and South America by the 
General Hospital at Hamburg-Ep- 
pendorf, other scientific information 
concerning America by the Seminary 
for the Romance Languages and 
Civilization (Seminar fiir Romanische 
Sprachen und Kultur) in Hamburg. 
Technical information regarding Ger- 
man and South American questions is 
collected by the bureau at Aachen. 
Inquiries may be made in Spanish, 
Portuguese, or German, and are an- 
swered free of charge. The Institute, 
with the assistance of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education, which made 
it a grant in 1915, has founded at 
Aachen a South-American Library, 
which will be housed for public use 
in a building provided by that city. 

The Institute issues, besides Fl 
Mensajero de Ultramar and O Trans- 
atlantico, the monthly review, Mit- 
teilungen des Deutsch-Siidamerikani- 
schen Institut. It acts also as middle- 
man for the distribution in Central 
and South America of the publications 
of kindred societies. For the Seminary 
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for Romance Languages and Civiliza- 
tion it circulates the monthly review, 
La Cultura Latino-Americana; and for 
the German-Spanish Society of Ham- 
burg, of which Dr. Eddelbiittel is 
chairman, a pro-German history of 
the war in monthly numbers, La 
Guerra Europea, mirada por un Sud- 
Americano. Crénica politico-militar, 
the author of which is Lieutenant 
J. G. Guerrero, Peruvian military 
attaché at Berlin. Like all other Ger- 
man propagandist societies, it issues 
the pictorial war-edition of the Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt, and the weekly 
editions of the Hamburger Nach- 
richten. It has, of course, agents in 
all the countries of Central and South 
America; and the resources and in- 
fluence of the Deutsche Ueberseeische 
Bank and the Brazilianische Bank 
fiir Deutschland are everywhere at its 
disposal. 

Scarcely less important than the 
German South-American Institute is 
the Hamburg Iberian-American So- 
ciety (Hamburgischer Ibero-Amerikan- 
ischer Verein, known in America as 
the Sociedad Ibero-Americana de Ham- 
burgo), the president of which is 
Professor B. Schiidel, the vice-chair- 
man of the Council of the German 
South-American Institute. Among its 
supporters are the shipping com- 
panies, Woermann and Kosmos, and 
the great newspaper combine, of 
which the best-known organ is the 
Hamburger Nachrichten. An article 
from El Heraldo de Hamburgo by Dr. 
Llorens, a South-American who is 
lecturer on Spanish life and language 
at Hamburg, officially circulated, 
states that the object of the society is 
‘to establish closer relations between 
Germany and the Latin-American 
countries, making the life and insti- 
tutions of each country better known 
to the inhabitants of the other.’ A 
circular letter written in Spanish, and 
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issued broadcast, sets forth the ad- 
vantages to be gained by member- 
ship of the Hamburg Iberian-Amer- 
ican Society. Information, free of 
charge, is supplied in Spanish and 
Portuguese on science, art, literature, 
and economics concerning Germany 
and the Latin-American countries; 
advice for those visiting Germany for 
the purposes of business, study, or 
pleasure, and accommodation at spe- 
cial rates in hotels in Germany, 
Spain, and Latin-America; and dis- 
patch gratis of the publications of 
the society, and of El Heraldo de 
Hamburgo and La Cultura Latino- 
Americana. 

The society apparently desires to 
appeal as a kind of Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with the reli- 
gion left out. What it actually is may 
be gathered from the appeal issued 
by the committee of the society in 
German only. This document lets 
the cat out of the bag. No longer is 
the society represented as a philan- 
thropic organization, which showers 
benefits upon its members in return 
for a nominal subscription; nothing is 
said about its pacific designs; nor is 
there any reprobation of ‘national 
exclusiveness.’ It is all very clever, 
only not quite clever enough; you are 
offered in the one document God, in 
the other Mammon; and it is obvious 
that both masters cannot be equally 
well served. 

The appeal in German starts by 
saying that the war has shown the 
result of Germany’s neglect of the 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
peoples, and complains that Eng- 
land and France, by their organiza- 
tion, their ruthless press control, their 
teaching, and other methods, have 
forestalled Germany in South America 
and thus have been able to dissemi- 
nate their anti-German propaganda 
with its catchwords of Huns, Boches, 
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and Kultur. ‘A gigantic struggle lies 
before Germany and German trade 
against French influence in the in- 
tellectual sphere and against English 
capital in the economic sphere.’ The 
objects of the society are then enu- 
merated — to counteract enemy prop- 
aganda, to strengthen German in- 
fluence, to spread the knowledge of 
the German language and science, to 
make known Germany’s services and 
her real method, and to establish 
and cultivate sound and useful connec- 
tions in economic, social, literary, and 
scientific spheres. These ends, it is 
further stated, are to be achieved by 
the distribution of the El Heraldo de 
Hamburgo and La Cultura Latino- 
Americana, the issue of works on 
special subjects in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, the extension of the German 
book-trade, the subsidizing of the 
native press, the intercourse with in- 
stitutes and officials, and the ap- 
pointment of confidential agents; 
also by persuading South Americans 
to visit Germany for professional 
and technical instruction or for pleas- 
ure, promoting intercourse with 
them at Hamburg, and spreading 
the study of the Latin languages in 
Germany. 

The German Economic Union for 
Southand Central America (Deutscher 
Wirtschaftsverband fiir Sud- und Mit- 
telamerika), Berlin, is run on much 
the same lines. The union is asso- 
ciated with the German-Argentine 
Central Association for the Promotion 
of Economic Interests (Deutsch-Ar- 
gentinischer Zentralverband fir For- 
derung wirtschaftlicher Interesen), the 
president of which is Herr Waetge, 
a wool merchant; and the German- 
Brazilian Commercial Association 
(Deutsch-Brasilianischer Handelsver- 
band), the president of which is Herr 
G. Maschke. These gentlemen, with 
Dr. B. Dernburg, are the presidents of 
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the German Economic Union for 
South and Central America; and 
on its committee sit representatives 
of the Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank 
and the Deutsche Bank fiir Siid- 
amerika. 

Within the limitsof this article it is 
impossible to give full particulars of 
all the German propagandist societies, 
but enough has been said to show 
what an enormous amount of trouble 
they have taken, and what vast 
sums they must have expended. The 
entire world has, through the agency 
of these institutions, been told that 
Germany is the greatest country in 
the world, the Germans the most 
wonderful people in the world, and 
German Kultur the last note in 
civilization. Wherever you go, in 
neutral countries, you will find a 
paper uttering the most violent pro- 
German sentiments; and if you are 
behind the scenes, you can with little 
difficulty estimate what the expres- 
sion of these sentiments costs the 
Fatherland. 

The United States, China, and 
the republics of Central and South 
America, in particular, have been 
wooed persistently — with what re- 
sult the whole world knows. China, 
the United States, Cuba, Panama, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Brazil 


have declared war on Germany; — 


Bolivia, Honduras, and Nicaragua 
have severed diplomatic relations. 
How great a blow this must be, can 
be imagined from the fact that, at the 
first annual meeting of the German 
Economic Union for South and Cen- 
tral America, held at Berlin, Sept. 1, 
1915, Herr G. Maschke, president of 
the German-Brazilian Commercial 
Association, stated that ‘South and 
Central America are our greatest 
assets overseas.’ 

Evidence that Germany for some 
time past has been realizing the com- 
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parative futility of these propagandist 
efforts is to be found in the declara- 
tion by Herr Waetge, president of the 
German-Argentine Central Associa- 
tion for the Development of Economic 
Interests, at the annual meeting of 
that society, Dec. 15, 1915, that the 
report of the work done, which he had 
just read to the members, must not 
be published because ‘our enemies, 
especially England, closely watch our 
activities and seek to counteract 
them.’ The third annual report of 
the German-American Commercial As- 
sociation, published on Oct. 1, 1916, 
is more frankly pessimistic. 


In reviewing the past, account must be 
taken of the extraordinary obstacles pre- 
sented by the continuance of the war to 
commerce between Germany and the 
United States [so runs a passage in that 
report]. England’s disregard of all written 
and unwritten rules of international law 
has introduced a state of anarchy into 
international trade relations, which no 
one before the war would have supposed 
even theoretically possible. German firms 
trading with America have remained for 
months without news of their business 
friends there. Robbery of the post has be- 
come a daily institution; the possibility of 
trade has been reduced to a minimum; and 
only a small part of the former exchange of 
goods between the two mighty nations can 
be maintained. 


This is pleasant reading for English 
readers, who, if they wanted hearten- 
ing, will be cheered by the knowledge 
that Germany itself admits that, in 
spite of her long-prepared schemes, 
her commerce has been hit much 
harder than they supposed ‘even 
theoretically possible.’ Light is also 
thrown on the German mind, and its 
strange limitations. Germany may 
break treaties, and commit atrocities 
of all kinds, but it was unthinkable 
that England should interfere with 
German trade. Commercial relations 
being at a standstill for the time 
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being the German-American Associa- 
tion states in the same report that. 
it is 


making preparations for reconstruction 
after the conclusion of peace; that, in 
particular, great attention is being devoted 
to the New York organization; and that 
every effort must be made to unite all 
groups interested in German commercial 
relations with the United States, so as to 
be in a position, when the time comes, 
without financial hindrance, to realize our 
projects by well-planned and energetic 
action. 
The Quarterly Review 
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Within a few months of this utterance 
an American Admiral was in tempor- 
ary command of the British fleet off 
the coast of Ireland, American troops 
were coéperating in the field with the 
Allies, and ‘American factories were 
working day and night to assist in the 
overthrow of Germany. All the mean 
little tricks and quibbles, all the 
underhand devices, all the elaborate 
tissue of false representations have 
been blown away as by a draught of 
fresh air. 


AIR ATTACK IN ITS INFANCY 


BY JOHN STEEL 


Our experience of air raids reveals 
a diminuendo. The Zeppelins used to 
penetrate far inland, and drop large 
numbers of exceedingly heavy bombs: 
nowadays they merely execute ‘bomb 
and bolt’ demonstrations on the coast- 
line, designed to retain guns and aero- 
planes for the defense of zones which 
the Gotha cannot reach. The Gothas 
bring a comparatively light load of 
small bombs. They no longer come in 
daylight. They fly at heights from 
which they can neither select nor hit 
any target smaller than Waterloo 
Station. The size of the squadrons 
tends to become smaller. This diminu- 
endo stands to the credit of anti-air- 
craft defenses, which have been hast- 
ily improvised under the stress of war. 
The man in the street notices with 
pride that the raid menace appears to 
decrease as our defenses develop. He 
comes to two conclusions on the mat- 
ter — first, that attacks from the air 


have very little vantage over the de- 
fense; secondly, that adequate de- 
fenses can always be improvised in a 
hurry to counter any new type of 
aerial offensive. If either of these fal- 
lacies is allowed to dominate public 
opinion after the war is over, a few 
years may see us in far more immi- 
nent peril than the nation has ever 
previously faced. 

The general position is that air 
raids are in their infancy. Feeble and 
amateurish as the 1918 type of air 
raid is, it nevertheless possesses an 
obvious, if incomplete, mastery over 
existing defenses, as the experiences 
of London, Paris, the Lower Rhine 
towns, Northern Italy, and the hinter- 
lands of all the fighting fronts clearly 
prove. The lines on which aerial of- 
fensives may develop are clear: but, 
short of wholly novel and epoch-mak- 
ing inventions, no adequate — 
are as yet conceivable. 
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A study of the question involves 

three separate points, viz.: 

(1) The limitations of current air 
raids. 

(2) The possible developments of 
air raids in the near future. 

(3) The suitability of existing modes 
of defense against such raids 
as any strategist could plan 
for execution in, say, ten 
years’ time. 


(1) THE LIMITATIONS OF: CURRENT 
AIR RAIDS 


The main limitation of the 1918 air 
raids is the small size of the raidable 
zone at the mercy of any belligerent. 
At the moment of writing only a small 
triangle at the southeastern corner 
of England is accessible to a Gotha. 
As a consequence, we are able to mass 
our defenses in the threatened tri- 
angle and these defenses can attain 
a partial efficiency. Allied aeroplanes 
have flown over Essen and Berlin: 
but they inflicted no damage worth 
description, because practically the 
whole of their carrying capacity 
was necessarily devoted to fuel and 
oil: indeed, the French aeroplane 
which crossed Berlin carried nothing 
more formidable than a bundle of 
circulars. As the size and power of 
aeroplanes are increased, the radius 


within which they can drop consider-: 


able weights of explosive is steadily 
enlarged. In ten years’ time the raid- 
able zone of Great Britain during a 
war with Germany would probably 
include all the territory east of a line 
drawn from Edinburgh to Bristol. 
The defenses would be dissipated over 
a correspondingly large area, and anti- 
aircraft defenses of the current type 
are enormously expensive. 

When London is reached by half a 
dozen Gothas, carrying perhaps five 
200 lb. bombs apiece, we fancy we 
have sustained a very frightful raid in- 
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deed. On March 10, 1918, eleven Brit- 
ish aeroplanes dropped twenty-eight 


‘bombs, with an average weight of 


about 100 lb. apiece, on Mannheim, 
and consternation reigned in Southern 
Germany. By a.p. 1928 raids by fleets 
of 10,000 aeroplanes, carrying a total 
load of 20,000 tons of bombs, will be 
technically possible, and that over areas 
which will remain immune through- 
out the present war. 

Thirdly, existing raids are almost 
universally carried out by night. The 
bombers therefore experience diffi- 
culty in navigation and in bombard- 
ment. Flying at 10,000 feet in moon- 
light they cannot recognize inland 
targets, but the faint radiance in the 
air renders seas and rivers visible. - 
that they can steer to coast towns, or 
to inland towns built close to lakes or 
waterways. On the other hand, they 
cannot pick out individual buildings, 
They are thus limited to bombing 
very large centres of population, and 
they drop their bombs at random. If 
daylight raids become practicable, 
the accurate bombardment of any 
objective within the machine’s flying 
radius will be comparatively simple. 

Current explosives are very largely 
based upon research undertaken in the 
interests of the artillery. Ten years, 
research devoted to the perfecting of 
aerial bombs may achieve great re- 
sults. Finally, we can hardly conceive 
what further improvements in theaccu- 
racy of aerial bombardments may re- 
sult from the invention of better bomb- 
sights, of aeroplanes which can hover 
motionless over their targets, and so 
forth. Enough has been said to show 
that air raidsare still in their infancy. 


(2) 
First and foremost we must place 
the steady and limitless enlargement 
of the raidable zones. Let us suppose 
that a 500-h.p. aeroplane of the 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS , 
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Gotha type can transport a dead load 
of two tons. Press reports from Am- 
sterdam suggest that the next series 
of Gothas will be fitted with four or 
six engines of 250 h.p. apiece. An 
aeroplane of 1000 h.p. may carry a 
dead load of four tons. It would then 
deliver the same weight of bombs as 
the 1918 type at thrice the distance, 
or, alternatively, thrice the weight at 
thesame distance. The performance of 
a 1500-h.p. aeroplane would be in as- 
cending proportion. The results of such 
extensions of the danger zone are obvi- 
ous. Nocampsorarsenals or manufac- 
turing townsor naval bases can escape 
bombardment in the distant future. 

The second development will be 
an immense increase in the size of 
raiding fleets. A bombing raid by 
more than a dozen machines is quite 
exceptiona! at present. The fleets of 
the future ‘will be numbered by tens, 
by hundreds, and even by thousands. 
Aeroplanes are extraordinarily cheap 
and easy to produce by comparison 
with land or sea armaments, A battle 
cruiser may cost £2,500,000, and take 
three years to build. A Gotha prob- 
ably costs about £5000; and there are 
many factories in the world which 
could be organized to:produce fifty 
Gcihas per week. A nation which can 
afford to expend £20,000,000 per 
annum on building big bombers can 
swell its air fleet at the rate of 4000 
such machines in. each year. More- 
over, the aeroplanes will not become 
obsolete at all rapidly, as any power- 
ful machine makes an efficient night 
bomber; and they can further be 
used for commercial purposes when 
they are not required for war. 

In the next place, day bombing will 
supplement or supersede night bomb- 
ing in any future wars, unless novel 
defenses are invented. Already British 
leviathans are bombing South German 
towns in broad daylight. It must not 
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be fancied that these audacious raids 
of ours resemble the famous daylight 
Gotha raid on London. Our squadrons 
raid Germany in the teeth of numer- 
ous anti-aircraft batteries, and fight 
off defending formations of Hun bat- 
tleplanes. Asstated above, almost any 
machine can be used for night raiding, 
when darkness blinds the defending 
gunners, and the attacking squadron 
can sail slowly along at a moderate 
altitude. The daylight bomber must 
fly very high and very fast over 
guns, and he must therefore be given 
a powerful machine of exceptional 
speed. Germany will have such ma- 
chines in action before long. In the 
next war every belligerent will possess 
numbers of them. They fly too high 
to fear any guns which can be fired 
from the midst of human habitations. 
They carry a number of machine-guns, 
and could easily be equipped with 
small cannon. Their fire power and 
their speed render them very formid- 
able antagonists for the single-seater 
scouts to encounter. In the Mann- 
heim raid of March, 1918, our daylight 
bombing squadron flew high above 
the ground guns, and ‘crashed’ several 
of the German fighter planes which 
climbed up to meet it, finally returning 
to its aerodrome intact, except for the 
loss of one machine which had an 
engine breakdown. The prospect of 
daylight raids by énormous fleets over 
half the area of Great Britain is the 
least we must be prepared to meet in 
any future war. 

But these inquiries may be disre- 
garded, seeing that the dominant fac- 
tor of the entire subject is the chance 
of a surprise attack from the air. The 
mobilization of modern sea fleets and 
land armies takes at least a month. 
The mobilization of an air fleet could 
be completed in a day. Time is re- 
quired to mobilize an army corps and 
to transport it to the scene of hostil- 
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ities. Still more time is needed to con- 
vert a clerk or a milkman into a sol- 
dier. Sea fleets cannot be put on a 
war footing in a week, or secretly 
massed at a given rendezvous. Tramp 
steamers and pleasure yachts cannot 
be converted into dreadnoughts and 
destroyers when hostilities threaten. 
But an aerial fleet, ostensibly built 
for commercial traffic, is available for 
wa: at very brief notice. A nation, 
let us suppose, builds 10,000 aero- 
planes of 5000 h.p. every year, and 
normally employs them on long-dis- 
tance mail and cargo work. The ma- 
chines are subsidized by government, 
and certain fittings are standardized. 
At a given signal, the squadrons are 
mustered at their aerodromes. Stand- 
ardized bomb-racks are substituted 
for the ordinary fittings. Bombs are 
delivered by motor-lorry from the 
state arsenals. Within a few hours of 
the mobilization orders being issued, 
the squadrons are ready to start. They 
travel at a hundred miles an hour, or 
more. Very possibly no ultimatum is 
issued, and there is no formal declara- 
tion of war. They reach the territory 
of their victim at 9 P.M. one evening, 
mobilization having commenced at 
dawn, and being executed with pro- 
found secrecy. They destroy the ar- 
senals, naval bases, and one or two 


civilian centres, returning immediate-' 


ly to their own aerodromes to refit and 
reload. Meanwhile, a wireless ultima- 
tum has gone forth, offering the vic- 
tim ruthless terms of peace. The 
victim refuses. Before he can organ- 
ize any adequate resistance, the squad- 
rons return, and annihilate further 
nerve-centres of the attacked coun- 
try. As they depart, a second wireless 
message suggests still more extortion- 
ate terms. In the absence of genuinely 
masterful defenses, all nations will 
presently lie at the mercy of any 
power sufficiently unscrupulous to 
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wage aggressive wars in this fashion. 

Should the present war last long 
enough to demonstrate the limita- 
tions of existing anti-aircraft defenses 
and the technical possibilities of un- 
restricted aerial warfare, all the world 
and his wife will awake to the true 
position. 


(3) EXISTING MODES OF DEFENSE 


In a few short months we have de- 
vised three types of anti-aircraft de- 
fense, all of which are being eagerly 
reproduced by the Germans — viz., the 
barrage, the defending aeroplane, and 
the destruction of the raiders’ bases. 
Each type merits separate examination. 

Only the German Gotha pilots and 
a few British experts know the full 
truth about the barrage. At first 
sight one is tempted to say that it is 
moderately efficient. It turns back a 
percentage of each attacking squad- 
ron. Every now and then it brings 
down an odd Gotha or so. It compels 
the enemy to fly at altitudes of 10,000 
feet or so, from which he cannot iden- 
tify small targets, and is not at all 
likely to hit a selected building if a 
particularly bright moon renders it 
perfectly visible. So far, so good. On 
the other hand, there may be other 
reasons which limit the size of the Gotha 
squadrons. There may be other rea- 
sons which cause machines to turn 
back without penetrating the de- 
fenses. It is at least clear that our 
heavy barrage cannot prevent the 
Gothas from reaching London, and 
does not inflict any serious casualties 
upon them. Quite an opposite opin- 
ion about the efficacy of the barrage 
is tenable. The Germans are well 
aware that their weak and amateur- 
ish night raids cause no material dam- 
age worth mentioning. The casual- 
ties are negligible in such an epoch 
of slaughter as this. The injuries to 
property areinconsiderable. The raids 
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are inspired by the desire to un- 
dermine civilian moral; and for this 
purpose a frightful noise, combined 
with a modicum of danger, is as effec- 
tive as a great deal of danger with a 
minimum of noise. It is conceivable 
that the Hun is utilizing our barrage 
to provide the noise, while he adds 
that spice of danger which prevents a 
raid night from ranking with a Brock 
show at the Crystal Palace. 

Be that as it may, a shrapnel bar- 
rage has no conceivable future as the 
backbone of anti-aircraft defense. Sup- 
posing that a perfect barrage was im- 
penetrable, the defense of London in 
the next war might take the form of 
a ring curtain of bursting shells, with 
a perimeter of 150 miles, a depth of 
one mile, and a height of five miles. 
But even this, colossally expensive as 
it must be, would be ineffective. The 
attacking planes would fly high enough 
to be invisible and inaudible. The ex- 
plosion of the first bomb would be 
our first warning that the fleets had 
started from Germany. The barrage 
would have to be kept in action 
throughout the whole of every night 
on which the weather made a raid 
possible. The concussions of the heavy 
guns would shatter every window- 
pane and piece of crockery in the 
metropolis. Moreover, the whole of 
the eastern half of England would 
need similar defenses. Whether the 
existing barrage is somewhat flattered 
by circumstances, or whether it really 
achieves the partial efficiency with 
which it has been credited, is a mat- 
ter of small moment. No conceivable 
shrapnel barrage will save us from 
being raided in the next war. 

Other types of barrage are in exist- 
ence. We are told that Zeebrugge has 
been defended against our R.N.A.S. 
squadrons by cordons of captive bal- 
loons, linked together by electrified 
wires. The German press recently an- 
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nounced that the defenses of Paris 
included flares which flamed for a full 
minute at 15,000 feet, though it did 
not state whether these flares were 
intended to facilitate the work of the 
ground gunners three miles below or 
to cause conflagrations on the Gothas. 
It seems certain that both projectile 
and suspended barrages must soon 
become obsolete. 

We turn next to the possibilities of 
defending aeroplanes. It has been re- 
peatedly proved on the Western Front 
that the side which possesses the best 
fighting machines in sufficient quan- 
tities can bar the air to the enemy’s 
machines in broad daylight, though it 
is not yet certain that any scout or 
formation of scouts can drive back 
formations of the fastest and most 
powerfully armed battleplanes. In 
night fighting the best pilots are still 
novices; but, briefly, their problem 
reminds us of the submarine diffi- 
culty, in that it is a question of loca- 
tion. Both the French and ourselves 
habitually send up swarms of speedy 
hornets to repel enemy night raiders. 
How many of these hornets so much 
as see a single enemy plane? On oc- 
casions many British machines have 
climbed up over London to meet 
Gothas and not a single Gotha has 
been crashed. The deduction is irre- 
sistible — most of the defenders have 
failed even to sight the enemy. If 
the problem of location is so acute, 
even when the raiders fly compara- 
tively low and the searchlights can 
occasionally hold one in their beams 
for a few seconds, what are we to say 
of raids in years to come, when the 
bombers will be far above search- 
light range? In those days the upper 
air can only be illuminated from air- 
craft constructed for the purpose. 
Such a scheme might suffice for the 
defenses of London; could it ever be 
applied over an area extending from 
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Portsmouth to the Tweed? Could 
such an illumination be brought into 
action sufficiently rapidly to repel the 
type of surprise attack outlined above? 
Can any method of illumination en- 
able the machine-gunner in an aero- 
plane to make good practice against 
a bomber traveling at upwards of 100 
miles an hour? In daylight aerial 
battles at least 500 bullets are fired 
from machine-guns for every plane 
which is shot down — when the war 
is over the R.F.C. may publish pre- 
cise statistics. Defending aeroplanes 
will continue to play their part as 
raid-stoppers for a few years to come, 
because tortured man must protect 
himself by every means in his power; 
but they are hardly more effective 
than the hide shield of a Zulu would 
be against a Vickers gun at point- 
blank range. 

So far as declared warfare is con- 
cerned, the third method of defense 
is certainly more effective. When the 
full story comes to be told, the R.F.V. 
in France will probably claim the 
credit of many raidless nights, and of 
the gradual reduction in the size of 
the Gotha squadrons. At present we 
possess three pieces of information 
which we are at liberty to correlate 
as we please. The Boche has often 
stayed at home when the moon was 
inviting. He used to send his machines 
by twenties, he now sends them in 
half-dozens. The R.F.C. raid his Bel- 
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gian aerodromes so fiercely that he 
has taken to constructing underground 
hangars. When a state of war is once 
established, this offensive-defensive 
undoubtedly gives excellent results. 
Unfortunately it affords no protection 
against surprise attacks. A particu- 
larly audacious autocracy might con- 
céivably nourish suspicions of a neigh- 
bor’s aerial activities and bomb his 
aerodromes out of existence as a pre- 
caution, without troubling to declare 
war, but no imaginable Jingo could 
ever stampede a British government 
into such drastic measures, and ex- 
hypothesi, these tactics might come 
just one day too late in the next war, 
if the usual diplomatic preliminarics 
were strictly observed, as we should 
of course observe them. 

Existing defenses, therefore, as tried 
in the crucible of theory, are found 
wanting. We are left to sigh for some 
permanent defense against surprise at- 
tacks by hostile aircraft in times of pre- 
sumed peace. It is desirable that such 
defenses should be inexpensive to in- 
stall, cheap to maintain, impenetrable 
in action, and capable of being switched 
on at ten minutes’ notice. No known 
system fulfills the conditions. 

Until such ‘a; defense is evolved 
there can be no real peace for tor- 
tured humanity. An unscrupulous 
power, possessed of giant aerial fleets, 
will always be tempted by the vista of 
this short cut to an infamous empire. 
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MR. NICOLAS ROMER TO MRS. JOHN 
WYCHWOOD 


20, St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W., 
June 11, 1914. 
My dear Nanda, 

I worked my very hardest to reduce 
all the obstacles that bristled between 
Billy and myself in London on the 
one side, and you and Betty in the 
Casentino on the other, to a negli- 
gible size. The final failure was all the 
more disappointing because just at 
first I began to dare to hope that per- 
haps we really were going to be 
miraculously set free for a rush across 
Europe to join you. That was when I 
sounded Morrison, my co-assistant- 
editor, about his own prospective 
dates. Ever so many months ago he 
had made it clear to me that he and 
his wife had set their happily united 
hearts on an excursion to Norway 
this summer; but that it could n’t be 
done unless they were sure of being 
back in England before the schools 
let their sons loose for the holidays. 
That meant, of course, that he wanted 
to be away most of June and July, 
and that I should be chained to the 
office all that time, posing as the 
competent editor of articles on Cretan 
excavations and Hittite inscriptions 
and all sorts of other fascinating 
mysteries that I’ve never tried to rub 
the bloom off. However, Morrison’s 
plans have all been disqualified be- 
cause his wife’s mother is dangerously 
ill and needs the constant bedside 


attendance of her whole family. So 
he has given up Norway, and does n’t 
much mind when he goes to play golf 
in Ireland. I told him about Billy, 
and discovered him to be an ardent 
admirer of his work, and as ready as 
possible to do anything he could to 
make it easy for him to get away. It 
was Billy himself who was the real 
trouble. I’ve never known him so 
limpet-like. For a solid hour I talked 
seriously to him, but as fast as I 
demolished one objection he threw 
out others in a thoroughly hydra- 
headed way. The real truth is that 
he’s ‘in that state of mind when he 
wants to deny something,’ and the 
handiest thing at the moment was 
my suggestion that he was n’t per- 
fectly strong and hale. It was a very 
light suggestion — I did all I could on 
grounds of amusement and pleasure 
before I brought in the question of 
rest being a necessity; but I’m not 
sure that one of the worst of his 
symptoms is n’t his lack of any keen 
desire to bolt away from his worries. 
He seems to have lost his sense of the 
reality of the world outside London, 
It’s the greatest pity he could n’t 
go down to Kimsbury at Whitsuntide. 
That might have given him just 
enough perspective to nerve him for 
the bigger break. 

Dane is worried about him, too, 
though not quite as much as I am, 
because he does n’t know how bad his 
breakdowns can be. We talked about 
Billy a gread deal during that week- 
end — and his wife, too. Dane likes 
her better than you do, you’ll be 
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. interested to know, but he is just as 
much convinced of the matrimonial 
waste. ‘She would be splendid for a 
man whose interests she could share,’ 
was his way of putting it. She would, 
and, when one comes to think of it, 
she could share a very large number 
of human interests. She has plenty 
of sympathetic intelligence for every- 
thing that does n’t need either a sense 
of mystery or a sense of humor for its 
comprehension; and she would be 
invaluable to a climbing politician. 
But ‘pushing’ Billy would be a Sisy- 
phean task for anyone. The week-end 
with the Jews was so far successful, 
however, from Kate’s point of view, 
that he reaped three fresh com- 
missions from it. ‘Lady Bernstein, 
Miss Miriam Bernstein, and Mrs. 
Samuel Bernstein. Do you know 
Lady Bernstein?’ he asked me. ‘She’s 
got the remains of her good looks 
spread out over a larger surface of 
flesh than any other woman I’ve ever 
seen.’ I quite expected to hear that 
Billy had had one of his sudden lapses 
and behaved disgracefully before the 
end of the three long-drawn days; 
but he evidently had n’t, or else they 
admired it as the latest mode in 
artistic manners. 

You asked me if he had ever painted 
Peter Dane’s sister. He has n’t tried 
anything in the way of a set portrait; 
but he has a few quick studies that 
he did down in Devonshire when 
she joined Dane there for a few days. 
He showed them to me on Tues- 
day night. They’re very slight pencil 
sketches, so the effect given is com- 
plementary to your own color impres- 
sion. I think the thing that most 
struck me about Billy’s drawings was 
that their subject’s natural counte- 
nance had been moulded to so fine an 
expressiveness that it does n’t much 
matter what the original ‘lines’ of her 
face may be. That means very likely 
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that there never was anything strik- 
ingly noticeable about her features. 
All the better for the purposes of the 
mind or spirit — whichever it is — 
that has so worked in the material at 
its disposal. I suppose if you knew 
which it is you might have the key to 
your problem. But you seem to have 
been working it out to good enough 
purpose yourself, though I’m not a 
bit sure that I understand all the 
inwardness of your distinction be- 
tween sympathetic insight for mood 
and for character. Do you think one 
ever arrives at anything so permanent 
as character by the way of sympathy? 
Sympathetic insight is a very temper- 
amental quality — that’s why it’s 
so all-conquering; and I have n’t 
often found it combined with the gift 
for critical analysis that discovers 
character. 

Billy had n’t lost my copy of 
Chance after all. He had only lent it, 
with casual generosity, to someone 
else with more conscience than he has 
himself. So I found it returned to his 
studio. He tells me it’s had a sur- 
prising amount of success — run into 
quite a lot of editions. He does n’t 
care for it much himself and thinks 
the theme of the book too poor for 
Conrad’s great gifts not to be neces- 
sarily wasted on it. ‘Besides, one can 


‘neither see nor feel the chief actors in 


his drama, they’re too impenetrably 
screened by other people!’ I had to 
agree with him there, but all the same 
I’m very grateful for the book. Do 
you remember how Kipling, in that 
rather over-popular lecture to the 
R.G.S. we heard last spring, talked 
about the way of receiving impres- 
sions of new countries from an 
aeroplane, ‘suddenly and in plan’ 
instead of ‘slowly and in perspective’ 
as mere crawlers over the earth’s sur- 
face must? We don’t most of us 
have much chance of admiring the 














planes, but it seems to me that it’s a 
dangerously attractive point of view 
for novelists, and they’re making 
much too free a use of it. They want 
to show us such huge tracts of human 
experience that the whole picture 
has to be flattened into something 
rather map-like. There are no moun- 
tains and valleys in the countries 
of their imagination, nothing but 
watersheds and river systems. Per- 
haps it’s my natural reaction against 
this that makes me appreciate Con- 
rad’s passion for atmosphere and 
perspective, even though in his case 
it’s so overmastering that he really 
can’t bear to let his readers have a 
clear view. It’s as if he undertook to 
conduct you, through the heart of his 
country, but cunningly arranged the 
track so that there should always be 
some great looming mountain or 
tangled growth of jungle obscuring 
the distance. You arrive at the 
further frontier having seen very 
little with your own eyes, and de- 
pendent for knowledge of the inte- 
rior on the reports of the spies he 
has provided for your guidance and 
entertainment. The amazing thing 
about the book is the way in which 
his genius can work,— and work so 
admirably,— tied and bound as it is 
in the tight knots he has himself se- 
cured it by. I wonder whether the 
very fact that he had arranged such 
difficulties for himself stung him to a 
frenzy of creative effort. He breaks 
down here and there. Parts of the 
story are n’t credible by any stretch 
of his method, but it’s all a wonderful 
piece of work. 

Billy can’t forgive what he calls his 
‘temperamental deficiencies.” I sup- 
pose he means by those all the violent 
prejudices of which Marlow is the 
mouthpiece — especially on the sub- 
ject of women. Billy’s attitude to- 
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kingdoms of the earth from aero- 
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wards women has n’t been at all modi- 
fied by his marriage. He is n’t ‘chiv- 
alrous’ or protective, and never was; 
and Conrad’s heroine is a very wom- 
anly woman, a conscious or uncon- 
scious appeal to every man’s protec- 
tive instinct. And his hero is such a 
woman’s proper complement — a sort 
of large chivalrous gesture. No won- 
der Billy was irritated. He likes to 
talk to women as if they were n’t, at 
bottom, very different beings from 
himself, and I don’t think the game of 
casual flirtation has ever amused him 
much. It’s on those lines he likes 
your Miss Dane. ‘She’s awfully good 
company,’ he thinks. My impression 
is that he and Kate would have got 
on perfectly as friends, for she, too, 
is good company in her way. But 
she’s too passionate a type to carry 
friendship into matrimony. 

I had plenty of opportunity for 
watching and admiring her attrac- 
tions on Tuesday night when I dined 
at Billy’s. She shines, on occasions 
when it’s worth her while, with a 
wonderful hard, bright dazzle, and 
she always takes care that it shall be 
worth while at her own dinner-parties. 
The most henored guest on Tuesday 
was Sir George Demmler, and it was 
clear that she was having all the suc- 
cess with him that her vivid good 


‘looks and quick, lucid mind deserve. 


I don’t suppose anyone with really 
sound judgment and a sense for the 
fitness of epithets could call her 
charming; but I’ve seen Demmler 
much more impervious to charm than 
he was to Kate’s exclusive and intel- 
ligent responsiveness. It’s that power 
of genuinely being interested that’s 
her great advantage. She does n’t 
have much trouble in working herself 
up to the right pitch, and. the result 
is more effectively flattering than any- 
thing else she could possibly’ do. I 
can feel myself going down helplessly 
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before her whenever she thinks it 
worth her while to be interested in 
me! 

It was a dinner-party of all the tal- 
ents. Politics were represented, rather 
formidably, by Norah Moggridge and 
her husband, as well as Demmler. 
Miss Penge and Mrs. Bonnamy stood 
for literature, and Arthur Willoughby 
for law. Little Miss Penge pounced 
at him the instant he came into the 
room, explaining to us all, in her high, 
thin voice, that she wanted his ‘pro- 
fessional’ opinion. We gathered round 
them till dinner was announced, lis- 
tening to her exposition of the legal 
pitfalls she has been digging for the 
latest children of her creative imag- 
ination. Not even the ingenious Wil- 
loughby could extricate her heroine 
without letting her in for some thor- 
oughly bad law, but he was quite 
bland and plausible about it all, and 
did n’t look noticeably bored. I don’t 
believe people are ever bored by their 
own shop. Mrs. Bonnamy was my own 
official partner at dinner, though she 
soon overflowed all over her end of 
the table, drawing everybody except 
Demmler and Kate into a general 
conversation, or perhaps I ought to 
say into a general audience for her- 
self, as far as Mrs. Moggridge per- 
mitted. It’s the extreme liveliness of 
Mrs. Bonnamy’s own pleasure in 
what she is saying that carries people 
along, for she is n’t really exception- 
ally penetrating or even witty. She’s 
just thoroughly wide-awake (when 
she is n’t frankly asleep, as she was by 
half-past ten!) and abounding in the 
jollity due to a perfect digestion. It’s 
a real joy to see her satisfaction in a 
good dinner, and I absolutely believe 
her when she says, ‘If I lose my appe- 
tite I know I must be very seriously 
ill.’ All her private conversation with 
me — it lasted through a course and 
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a half— was about you and Betty, 
particularly about you. Did you know. 
that she cherishes a terrific admira- 
tion for you? She thinks you’re ‘just 
like one of Mr. Henry James’s women, 
whom I could n’t quite believe in be- 
fore I saw Mrs. Wychwood.’ You 
need n’t ask which — they exist in 
Mrs. Bonnamy’s remembrance as one 
shining, composite portrait. Billy 
fixed you better with his, ‘She’s the 
most sensitive impressionist in life 
I’ve ever known.’ After that it be- 
came clear to anyone watching Norah 
Moggridge (she was nearly opposite 
me) that she was realizing that if she 
did n’t hurry in a remark of some 
sort her renown as a conversationalist 
might suffer. In another moment she 
had flung, ‘To my mind Mrs. John 
Wychwood is like a poem of Christina 
Rossetti’s,’ across at Mrs. Bonnamy, 
who received it with a good fat smile. 
But Miss Penge was on the scent now, 
and came in from her greater dis- 
tance with, ‘Oh, do you think so? I 
should have said she was much more 
like one of dear Mrs. Meynell’s.’ 

At this point I began to feel dread- 
fully nervous lest they should end by 
referring the question to my brotherly 
judgment; but Mrs. Bonnamy happily 
reasserted herself and steered us all 
safely to the harbor of the Russian 
opera and ballet, though I can’t think 
how she got there unless it was by 
way of a comparison between you 
and Karsavina. Anyhow, there we 
all were, completely plunged into a 
Strauss-Stravinsky discussion, when 
Billy unfortunately happened to men- 
tion that he had seen Bernard Shaw 
in a box at Drury Lane. Mrs. Mog- 
gridge dived at the name like a sea- 
lion after a glittering fish, and in an- 
other minute she had worked her 
way through to the iniquities of 
the militant suffragettes — which was 
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something of a triumph for her, since 
she did it in the teeth of the secret 
petitions and open unwillingness of all 
her fellow guests, except, perhaps, the 
devoted Moggridge himself. I could 
almost feel faded little Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, on my off side, shrinking 
away from the table-and the com- 
pany, and even, I’m sure, from the 
rich, encircling armor of the expen- 
sively shimmering gown which is the 
marital blazonry of Willoughby’s 
swollen reputation. Moggridge, who 
was just beyond her, had n’t a scrap 
of pitying attention to spare from his 
wife’s utterances; so the poor lady 
had to shrink and shrink until I could 
dodge Norah Moggridge’s determined 
eye and come to her rescue. I don’t 
know if she felt at all rescued; but 
she did her best to be interested in 
each topic I tried, and it probably 
was n’t either her fault or mine that 
they all seemed to be the wrong ones. 


Or rather, it was my fault. I did 


know in my secret consciousness that 
she was passionately devoted to the 
welfare of shop-assistants, but I 
could n’t bring myself to introduce 
the subject. I had a lively memory 
of a time when she was arranging an 
entertainment foria gitls’ club and 
invited me to help. ‘Just any little 
amusing song, you know, Mr. Romer; 
or if you really won’t sing, could n’t 
you recite something?’ 

Let me know how much longer you 
mean to be exploring your enchanted 
cities. Has Betty heard from Miss 
Craske? She has n’t made any further 
attacks on me for your address. 
Dane told me he had run across Os- 
wald Craske in the city one day, but 
had n’t liked to inquire if he possessed 
a sister called Georgina. I feel quite 
sure, myself, that he does! 

Yours always, 
Nicolas. 
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MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO MR. NICOLAS 
ROMER 


Albergo Amoretti, Bibbiena, 
June 15, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

I don’t find the history in detail of 
your ‘insurmountable obstacles’ at all 
comforting. Morrison should have 
been the villain and not an obstinate 
Billy. However, I suppose there’s 
nothing to be done about his char- 
acter now, only do be at hand to carry 
away the pieces and mend them when 
the smash comes. From your mourn- 
ful description of his state of mind I — 
imagine that will be pretty soon — 
long before he can have finished with 
Lady Bernstein’s over-distributed good 
looks. Bring him to Switzerland if 
you can. I know you are a perfect 
companion for bad nerves, and I’m 
sure Betty is too. Neither of you 
could ever attempt to do the victim 
good, and—though I’m far from 
recommending it as a walk in life — 
that’s what would make you.such 
perfect district visitors from the vis- 
ited’s point of view; of course you 
would be impossible from that of the 
other members of the profession. 

Don’t you like our new inn’s name? 
It’s the resting-place of the pilgrims 


, to La Verna, and Vittoria Amoretti 


is its gray-haired, black-eyed owner. 
She has given me a charming big 
room with a cold, red-tiled floor and 
blue and white stenciled walls, look- 
ing out on to a foreground of green 
food and roses in the monastery gar- 
den, carefully tended by brown monks 
and black cats; and a background of 
woods and blue mountains, with a 
sunrise as a consolation prize for bad 
dreams. I have no quarrel with her 
house, but we do feel a little frost- 
bitten by her very un-Italian reserve, 
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She maintains strictly business rela- 
tions and won’t even smile. And this 
in a country where the best-trained 
housemaid (vide Beppina at the Villa 
Madama) explains the love complica- 
tions of the whole domestic staff on 
your very first night and_ brings 
her confidences up to date each 
morning with your bath; where the 
gay brigand who drives you from 
the station confesses that he would 
have deserted the colors in Tripoli 
if he had seen half an alterna- 
tive before him; where even the book- 
ing-office clerk tells you all about his 
mother in Arezzo as he calculates the 
price of your ticket. She’s both un- 
expected and discouraging. 

Bibbiena itself is another enchanted 
little city, much bigger than Borgo 
alla Collina, but capable of being 
crowded on to the very small top of 
its own steep hill. I believe it has in- 
dustries (though what they are be- 
yond sewing bits of scarlet and blue 
decoration on to enormous saddles I 
can’t make out), and the houses be- 
longing to these straggle down the 
sides of the hill, looking as though 
they had fallen off, but all the rest of 
it is closely fitted white walls and 
black cypresses, exactly like an ivory 
and ebony plaything. That’s not my 
own idea, it’s Mr. Dane’s. We found 


a nice blue-eyed person sitting by the — 


Arno (almost in it), trying to comfort 
a very small girl in bitter grief. If 
she had been English he would have 
made a perfect success of it, but the 
language barrier was obviously so 
serious that I interfered and reported 
that her name was Isotta and she had 
dropped her bun into the greedy 
water. ‘Do you think Swiss choco- 
late is anything like equivalent to an 
Italian bun?’ he inquired anxiously, 
and Betty said she valued it much 
more herself, so he handed over a 
large packet of Cailler to Isotta, with 
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immediate and brilliant results. She 
stood gazing at him, the sunlight on 
her curly red head and faded purple 
frock, and ecstasy in her-eyes. Then, 
realizing that speech was wasted on 
his ignorance, she made a dive for his 
hands, kissed them enthusiastically 
all over, and rushed away with de- 
lighted shrieks to find her contem- 
poraries. Betty proposes to introduce 
her methods to all the small English 
children she can borrow, as being much 
more entertaining than orthodox Brit- 
ish gratitude. And while all this hap- 
pened, your account of Mr. Dane, 
definite knowledge acquired from his 
sister that they meant to spend the 
last days of her holiday in the Casen- 
tino together, and certain suggestions 
of her in his voice and smile, brought 
me to an intelligent theory as to 
the blue-eyed person’s identity. I was 
still reflecting on my efficiency when 
he remarked: ‘You are Mrs. Wych- 
wood and Miss Romer, are n’t you? 
There can’t be two more people who 
fit every detail of my sister’s descrip- 
tion.’ So we congratulated each other 
on the accuracy of our relatives and 
found out we were all living at the 
Amoretti, but they had only arrived 
late the night before; and then went to 
collect Miss Dane to see the Sunday 
morning procession. 

Why don’t we have more proces- 
sions in England? It’s such a tragic 
neglect of a perfectly delightful toy, 
and we have got the spirit for it if 
only someone would develop and en- 
courage it. As it is there are lots of 
serious men who spend all their spare 
energy in putting together a great 
caterpillar to crawl through London 
and lots more who are proud to be the 
finished caterpillar or to watch it 
crawl to Hyde Park to provide proofs 
about drink or Ulster. But there’s 
nothing charming about this kind, 
and English churches don’t specialize 
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in processions as Italian ones do, 
though they are the easiest and most 
effective of all. Soldiers can be very 
swagger, of course, and pretty too, if 
there are Lancers and sunlight, but 
their gray guns and glittering uniforms 
stand only for organization and horror; 
the Church has the great advantage 
that behind its candles and gorgeous 
vestments lies mystery as well as 
beauty. There was nothing officially 
to our procession yesterday but a gold 
and purple priest, followed by his 
scarlet-clad acolytes with the black 
crucifix they raised so triumphantly 
to the sky, and six small people in 
white veils, who had made their first 
communion that day and whose souls 
were now overburdened with the re- 
sponsibility of shielding the unreliable 
flames of their long candles. We were 
the only spectators, for the peasants, 
kneeling as it passed in the sunlight, 
were really part of it all, and I did 
almost agree with Mr. Dane’s com- 
ment that it was barely decent not to 
be a Catholic one’s self. Betty was 
entirely of his opinion, but Miss Dane 
condemned us all as modern degen- 
erates, and recklessly said that it was 
just as deplorable to choose a religion 
for its outward and visible signs as to 
care whether one’s friends were pretty 
or not. Of course she’s very wrong 
and on both points. Every wise re- 
ligion understands that beauty is an 
unknown god in whose honor sacri- 
fice is always worth while, quite 
apart from the fact that for many of 
us it’s the only god to whom we shall 
ever build altars. And on the minor 
question, it’s simply moral obliquity 
to recognize the extreme importance 
of the appearance of inanimate ob- 
jects and at the same time to make a 
virtue of indifference to that of human 
ones. It’s the same class of error as 
preferring respect to love, and Miss 
Dane certainly does n’t do that. She 
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can no more bear to feel unloved than 
I can, but it hits her harder because 
people fill a much larger proportion 
of her life. She and her brother are an 
entertaining contrast because they 
have arrived at the same end by such 
different means, though ‘arrive’ is 
hardly a word to apply to him, he’s 
always been where he is now, and 
that’s the whole point of their 
difference. 

I don’t think we shall stay in Italy 
more than a few days longer — you 
know the Gétroz address, don’t you? 
— it’s getting so very hot and the 
S'gnora Amoretti becomes so very 
severe that I wonder if we are inter- 
fering with her summer holidays. Mr. 
Dane came in to dinner last night late 
and aggrieved because, as he ex- 
plained, he had come down the wrong 
staircase and strayed into the kitchen, 
‘a jolly kitchen full of copper pots 
and Madonnas,’ and been expelled at 
once before he had time to apologize 
or see anything. 

‘She does n’t love any of us,’ Betty 
suggested by way of consolation. 

‘Then she should n’t keep an inn,’ 
he retorted, uncomforted. And he’s 
quite right. It’s only a profession for 
people with adaptable emotions. 

‘I dare say the poor lady’s attitude 
is perfectly fair comment on parts of 
her life,’ was his sister’s charitable 
contribution; but she was no more 
successful. 

‘Not in Italy,’ he said firmly. ‘It’s 
libel here. And you know you really 
think it just as wrong as I do to cher- 
ish permanent grievances against the 
world anywhere. It’s almost the only 
principle you’ve got.’ 

‘And we were afraid you had such 
a lot,’ said Betty, witha sigh of relief. 

‘So I have,’ began Miss Dane 
indignantly. 

‘But the rest of them vary from 
day to day,’ finished Mr. Dane. And 
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she had to agree, supported by our 
unqualified approval, for two perma- 
nent principles are really enough to 
take anyone through life. They give 
you a perfectly clear sense of direc- 
tion and leave you free to explore to 
your heart’s content, whereas, if you 
multiply them, presently the dusty 
high road is all that is possible to you. 
I believe it could be done on one if 
you chose it carefully enough and had 
a clear head. Betty could only pro- 
duce one positive principle — that 
you must be nice to people. ‘I saw 
you always were and thought you 
could n’t help it,’ was Miss Dane’s 
comment on that, which was pretty 
much my own feeling about it. I 
wonder if it was Miss Craske who 
brought it home to her! She said she 
had various floating negative rules, 
but could n’t rescue any particular 
one merely for inspection. ‘For in- 
stance —one should never be too 
tragic,’ suggested Mr. Dane. So we 
forgave Signora Amoretti and went 
out to admire our black and white 
city by night. It was n’t really dark 
enough, and we sat on the piazza 
wall, looking down on to a fairy land 
forlorn. All the brilliant colors of 
Italy had faded into gray, only the 
silver of the olives was brighter, and 
the long avenue up to the Campo 
Santo more tragically black, with its 
tall cypresses crowding together on 
tiptoe to see the dead pass. The popu- 
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lation of Bibbiena was in the market- 
place having a political meeting ()), 
and we sat in silence, broken only by 
the voices of the cicale, until some- 
one began to play a melancholy violin 
in one of the deserted pale houses. 
There came soon a sound of rustling 
leaves, and I looked at the trees to 
see if the wind had come back from 
the mountains. But they were still, 
and then we saw small gray shadows 
dancing on the paving-stones of the 
piazza. In the daylight world we 
should have known them for the bare- 
footed imps who laughed and quar- 
reled under our windows, but the 
twilight had turned their bright rags 
into gray moth wings and made fairy 
palaces of the crumbling stucco of 
their homes, so we were quite ready 
to believe Miss Dane when she said 
they were the changelings and their 
real mothers the fairies of the olive 
orchards in the valley. As I’ve told 
you, I think perhaps she’s very well 
qualified to judge on such a point! 
Why did n’t you tell me, by the 
way, what Mrs. Bonnamy’s judgment 
of Betty was? Not that I expect it to 
be enlightening, but it might be very 
amusing, especially as I’m so de- 
pressed by the composite portrait of 
myself you kindly collected — it’s of 
solmeone without a ghost of a sense 


- of humor! 


Yours ever, 


Nanda. 


(To be continued) 





THE NEW WORLD AT WAR 


BY MRS. BURNETT-SMITH 


[Mrs. Burnett-Smith recently came to this country to tell us the truth about 
Great Britain and the war. Her speeches were remarkable and had a widespread 
effect. When the substance of her message, transformed into an article, appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly for June last, the demand for copies was so great that the 
paper had to be reprinted in pamphlet form. After her return to England, Mrs. 
Burnett-Smith gave to her countrymen a picture of our national opinion, as well 
as of our preparations, which may be of interest to readers of the Tur Livine Ace. 
We borrow the following report from the Herifordshire Mercury.] 


‘I am confronted to-night by a very 
great difficulty, to know what to tell 
you about America, and what to leave 
out. 

‘In the time at my disposal I cannot 
do more than give you a bird’s-eye 
view of the New World at war. A 
voyage across the Atlantic in war- 
‘time is hardly an experience to be 
desired. All of us were afraid, and 
those who protested their courage 
most loudly were more afraid than 
those who said little about it. 

‘We went unconvoyed with very 
few passengers, and no cargo. But 
the ship itself, one of the finest of the 
White Star fleet, would have been a 
splendid prize to the pirates. They 
made various attempts, but did not 
get her, and we arrived safely in due 
course, to find Arctic conditions pre- 
vailing in New York, the temperature 
ten degrees below zero. I had been 
several times in New York before, so 
that she was not a new city to me. 
But I found that she had got into uni- 
form in a way we don’t understand. 
When I saw Fifth Avenue swathed in 
flags from end to end I wondered 
whether they were celebrating a vic- 
tory of which we had not heard at 
sea, 

“It turned out, however, to be only 


America’s way of proclaiming to the 
world at large that she is at war. 
Every house that has a son serving 
has its own service flag with a star or 
stars to represent those who have gone 
to the war. Every place of business, 
every church and school and institu- 
tion follows suit, and when they be- 
come torn and stained by the weather 
they are replaced by new ones. Then 
a donation to the Red Cross Funds 
entitles householders to put a big 
Red Cross card in the window. Almost 
every house has a Red Cross card, so 
the effect is very gay and bright. 
‘The war spirit in America took 
some time to work up. Do you re- 
member how often we wondered when 
and how she would come into the 
war? Most of us were impatient 
and incredulous, and there are people 
yet who don’t believe that America is 
serious or is going to count in the war 
struggle. I am here to-night — it is 
part of my propaganda work on this 
side — to tell you that America is in 
the war, tremendously in it, and 
that she will count in a way which 
will astonish the world and com- 
plete the confusion of the enemies 
of civilization. You are aware that 
America is a vast country. A casual 
glance at the map will assure you of it. 
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I traveled 12,000 miles over there 
and only covered a small section. 
Great tracts of the country are re- 
mote from the sea and so remote from 
what I may call the intimate horror 
of war, that it is next to impossible 
to realize it. This remoteness from 
the heart of things partly explains the 
difficulty of American mobilization. A 
government has to get the people 
behind it before it can declare war, 
and the President had a tremendous 
task in front before that could be 
accomplished 

‘Then the New World has for a 
very long time been the dumping 
ground for a certain amount of refuse 
of the Old World. 

‘Thousands of the right kind of 
people emigrated to her shores, but 
also thousands of the other sort, the 
undesirables, who rushed across the 
sea, in many instances to escape the 
consequences of their own wrongdoing. 

‘America has thus become a land 
not of one, but of many peoples. In 
one little industrial town where I had 
to speak through an_ interpreter, 
and which is typical of many, there 
were fourteen or fifteen different na- 
tionalities represented. All these peo- 
ple, Greeks, Belgians, Poles, Rus- 
sians, Lithuanians, Galicians, Italians, 
French, and of course German, were 
working side by side in government- 
controlled establishments, but living 
their own national life, speaking 
their own language, having their own 
newspapers printed in that language, 
and devoting the bulk of the space to 
national aims and interests. They are 
living in America, but have no warm, 
active interest or part in the national 
life. Yet when America declared war 
it was necessary for them to become 
part of the war machine, to be drafted, 
to take their place beside the Amer- 
icans in the fighting line. You can 
readily imagine what a gigantic task 
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the codrdination of all these ele. 
ments set before the President. In the 
main they are loyal. In many places 
I saw processions in aid of the Liberty 
Loan, and some of the banners bore 
strange devices, such as “The Slavs 
stand solid with Uncle Sam.” Then 
there is the negro problem, possibly 
the greatest and most anxious one 
America possesses. There are thir- 
teen millions of negroes in the States 
and they are increasing at a rate far 
ahead of the white people. They are 
law-abiding, decent citizens, and the 
majority are entirely loyal to the 
flag. Many splendid negro regiments 
are under colored leadership with their 
own hospital units and everything 
complete. Everybody is convinced 
that they will give a good account of 
themselves on the battlefields. But 
they are an alien people. They live 
in America, but they do not belong 
to that country. 

‘Needless to say, German propa-' 
ganda has not neglected this fertile 
field. It is very industrious over the 
length and breadth of America. There 
is no back yard or cabbage patch too 
mean for its attention. This is what 
they say: 

‘We shall soon be through with 
France and England, then we are 
coming to America. It won’t take 
long to wipe out the poor white 
trash, and Germans and negroes will 
rule and divide America.” 

‘Of course, the intelligent blacks 
do not believe any such nonsense, and 
wherever they are guided by their 
own leaders and thinkers, are entirely 
loyal. 

‘Last of all there is the enormous 
German element on which the Kaiser 
counted so much to prevent America 
from entering the war and after 
she had entered it, from prosecut- 
ing it successfully. It was one of 
those strange psychological mistakes 
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which Germany has continuously made 
throughout the war. 

‘For one thing, he and his advisers 
forgot that a very large section of 
these Germans had left their Father- 
land to obtain the freedom of life, 
thought, and action denied them at 
home. 

‘Before America entered the war, 
the main body of her German popula- 
tion was entirely in favor of Germany, 
and had no occasion to hide it. But 
directly the die was.cast they began 
to consider on which side their bread 
was buttered, and had to decide a 
policy which would keep them safe. 
The very last thing they wanted to 
do, mark you, was to return to Ger- 
many. They had found very sweet the 
freedom of the glorious New World. 
They keep silence now, and even make 
a show of patriotism to hide their 
real sentiments. They have got to do 
it, because Uncle Sam in war-time is 
standing no nonsense from anybody. 

‘And now I must hasten on to tell 
you what America is actually doing in 
the war. I am here to tell you that 
not only will she count, but she will 
enable us to deliver the knock-out 
blow. I was permitted to see a great 
deal of her war activities though there 
was not time, owing to the pressure of 
my other work, to see as much as 
they wanted me to see. I have seen 
her ships on the stocks on every 
river bank and inland sea; I have been 
through her vast factories devoted to 
the output of munitions; I have seen 
her turn out her guns and her 
aeroplanes; and visited the canton- 
ments, where millions of her soldiers 
are being trained. They are pouring 
across the ocean in their thousands 
day by day. The Administration has 
promised that they shall come at the 
rate of two hundred and forty thou- 
sand per month, and I have seen them 
on the way, and talked with them and 


heard what they think about the war. 
This is what they say, these highly- 
intelligent, serious-minded men who 


have thought it out, “Either we 


destroy the Germans or they destroy 
us.” From sea to sea they have come, 
some of them from the fastnesses 
of their native hills, where there is 
no echo of war. 

‘I am here to tell you that the 
resources of America are absolutely 
limitless, both as regards men, ma- 
terial, and money. But far more val- 
uable than these necessary things, 
is the spirit of the American people, 
absolutely consecrated to war, de- 
termined to fight the fight for freedom 
to the only possible conclusion. Where 
do you think this consecration began 
first?’ In the hearts of the women. 
I was profoundly touched, during my 
early days in New York by the activ- 
ity of the women’s work for the Red 
Cross and the soldiers. I spoke to 
thousands of these women, and every- 
where the spirit of their self-sacrifice 
and devotion was beyond all praise. 
How proud I was to tell these splendid 
women the deathless story of my 
country’s effort, of the dedication of 
our womanhood to the service of the 
glorious deeds of our fighting men, of 
what Great Britain had actually done 
in the war. It was a story that badly 
needed telling. 

‘We have carried our national re- 
serve and indifference to the world’s 
opinion too far. I was astounded at 
their ignorance of what we really have 
done in the war, and their surprise and 
joy when they heard the story from 
my lips. Often we were all in tears 
together. German propaganda has in- 
dustriously exploited this ignorance 
of Britain’s effort, and has stuffed 
them with lies, of which the most 
monstrous is that “Britain will fight 
to the last Frenchman.” 

‘Thanks be to God, these lies are 
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being killed in their lairs. It was my 
priceless privilege to kill many of them. 

“One day, speaking at a Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon, to a great gather- 
ing of business men, who listened 
most attentively to what I had to 
say, I finished up thus: 

“Gentlemen, I thank you for the 
close attention you have given to my 
war message, and if I have succeeded 
in interesting you, will you do some- 
thing for me? When you hear it said, 
as I have heard it said in this country, 
that my country has not done her 
part in this war, will you kill that 
lie?” They rose as one man to their 
feet. 

“When I had been about six weeks 
in the country, Mr. Hoover cabled to 
our Foreign Office to ask whether I 
could be lent to his Administration to 
help in the food conservation cam- 
paign, and the reply came back by 
return. That was how I came to be 
working under the United States 
Administration during the latter part 
of my stay. When I left England I 
was aware that the food situation was 
desperate, how desperate very few of 
us knew. Our stores were empty, and 
for some reason or another supplies 
were not coming from America in 
any great quantity. It was necessary 
to make a tremendous appeal to the 
people of the United States, to tell 
them the truth about our food situa- 
tion, and ask for their serious and 
continuous help, and I wish to tell 
you that we owe our present com- 
parative abundance entirely to the 
splendid way in which America met 
the appeal. Directly she knew how 
urgent was the need, the great body 
of the people pledged themselves to cut 
short their own supply in order that 
our needs might be met. It is im- 
possible for me adequately to praise 
the perfection of the American volun- 
tary rationing. It spread from sea to 
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sea with no compulsion, save that of 
sympethy alone. Everywhere I told 
the story of the need, the response 
was beyond all expectation. It was 
very hard work, but the reward of 
such work is in the doing of it. There 
were some strange experiences, but 
time will not permit me to dwell upon 
these. 

‘I rarely mentioned the name of 
Germany or the Germans. It is not 
necessary. You can get the truth 
home without it, . 

“We know very little about our 
latest and greatest Ally, and if I 
can convince you how true. and 
generous and sound at heart she is, 
this address will not have been given 
in vain. 

‘On the boat going out, the head of 
the American Red Cross, much inter- 
ested in the coming campaign, gave 
me a piece of very valuable advice. 
He said: “Remember that the Ameri- 
cans are not really money grubbers, 
but that at heart they are a nation 
of idealists, and appeal will always 
find a response.” I found that to 
be profoundly true. I never made 
an appeal in vain, and the whole na- 
tion is determined to fight the war 
toa finish, and to give to the uttermost 
to insure victory. 

‘They are rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, because their country is 
young and inexhaustible. Their stand- 
ard of living, of wages, of everything, 
is on a different scale from ours. 
It is the land of great opportunity. 
For the young it offers chances im- 
possible to get here. Not without due 
cause has it arrogated to itself the 
title of Land of Freedom, and it was 
therefore impossible it could stand 
out of this fight. When the days were 
very dark in March, at the beginning 
of the big push, I used to ask them 
whether they realized that they. were 
now the last reserves standing between 
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civilization and the evil thing out to 
destroy it, and appealed to them to 
fix their eyes on the solemn splendor 
of their own destiny. 

‘I must not forget to tell you of a 
delightful visit paid to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the large, busy, prosperous 
daughter of our own little town. Some 
of you will remember the deputation 
that came over in our pageant year 
to share in our millenary celebrations. 
Well, I met them all again and was 
entertained by them royally. It gave 
me a strange and rather homesick 
thrill to see a whole wall covered 
with photographs of old Hertford, 
and they are very proud of them. 
They asked me why we spelled our 
name with an “e”’ instead of an “a” 
and I wish I knew why we did. 
Surely it is not too late yet to remedy 
what has been an obvious corruption. 
They have never forgotten old Hert- 
ford, and some of them are looking 
forward to returning when the war 
is over. I thank you for the patience 
and the kind attention you have given 
to this long oration, and I ask you 

Hertfordshire Mercury 
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one thing more. Since the hope of 
humanity lies in the permanent union 
of the English-speaking peoples, I 
ask you to do what you can to help 
it on. Be quick and generous and 
grateful in your appreciation of 
America’s effort and codéperation, 
wherever found. They will be quick 
to appreciate it. The prejudice and 
misunderstanding of years have to 
be wiped away. They have given 
their chief affections to France in the 
past, and we are one with them in our 
wonder and admiration of their im- 
mortal heroism. But it is upon the 
permanent union of English-speaking 
peoples that the future of civilization 
and humanity largely depends. Al- 
ready the American boys in the 
trenches are sending home glowing 
accounts of our boys, by whose side 
they are fighting. I have seen some of 
those letters. One said, “The English 
Tommy it is impossible to beat; 
fighter or pal — he’s the best!”” We 
have got to get in line behind the 
boys and make the understanding and 
union complete.’ i 





MITTEL-EUROPA AND THE HAPSBURG POLICY 


BY I. I. BRANTS 


(The author is a Dutchman now living in Switzerland as correspondent of the 
Handelsblad of Amsterdam, which is in many respects the most influential neutral 


*paper in Europe.] 


Once more the warning: ‘Watch 
the Poles!’ Poland is the hinge of 
Mittel-Europa, upon which swings 
the door between Germany and 
Austria. The condition of this Polish 
hinge will largely determine the rela- 
tion between Hapsburg and Hohen- 
zollern within this unique empire. If 
the situation in Poland is serene, 
ready intercommunication is assured. 
If, however, the hinge is rusted, it will 

_either prevent intercourse altogether, 
or, breaking away completely, leave 
Mittel-Europa a single entity instead 
of the compound and loosely coérdi- 
nated structure it now is. 

The Hapsburg tried of old to resist 
the course of events tending toward 
such a merging and loss of individual 
identity. And of old the Hohenzollern 
sought to bring it about. We can 
observe it as a recognizable tendency 


as far back as the War of the Austrian | 
Succession in the days of Frederick — 


the Great, the ‘ Alte Fritz.’ The Holy 
Roman Empire of the Middle Ages 
had to be reconstituted on a firmer 
basis. It was no longer to be a ‘glory- 
state’ under Hapsburg rule, but a 
“war-state’ under the Hohenzollerns. 
The Great Napoleon unconsciously 
strengthened this tendency by hum- 
bling Austria in the eyes of the Ger- 
mans. He was further responsible 
because, in picking composite Ger- 
many to bits he did not take occasion, 
at Tilsitt, to destroy the power of 
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Prussia once for all. On St. Helena 
the genius repented his shortsighted- 
ness. ‘Napoleon the Little’ likewise 
collaborated at Versailles by enabling 
Bismarck, who had just excluded the 
Hapsburg rival, to reinstate the 
German Empire under Hohenzollern 
rule. 

This restoration, it is true, was 
something of a fake. It was like a 
clumsy factory product, ‘made in 
Germany’ beside a real work of art. 
It was wholly lacking in the grace 
and grandeur of its precursor. 

Yet although the new Pruyssian- 
German Empire had nothing in com- 
mon with the ancient Holy Roman 
Empire in either nature or function, 
it was for that reason, all the more 
actual and tremendous. 

None the less Bismarck was ill- 
satisfied with his achievement at 
Versailles. In extent the Prussian- 
German Empire ought to be at least 
equal to its prototype. He succeeded 
in winning back the Hapsburg state 
and in reéstablishing codperation be- 
tween it and Germany, this time, 
however, on a basis of perfect equal- 
ity. To Pan-German successors of 
this policy has fallen the task of 
welding the Hapsburg-Hohenzollern 
federation into a German-Austrian 
Mittel-Europa, and indeed if possi- 
ble, into a purely Hohenzollern world- 
power. 

The progress of this war has 
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furthered this Pan-German develop- 
ment, not a little. We are strongly 
reminded of La Fontaine’s famous 
fable of the journey of the pot of 
earth and the pot of iron 


... il n’eut pas fait cent pas, 
Que pas son compagnon il fut mis en eclats, 
Sans qu’il eft lieu de se plaindre. 


This sombre future was clearly fore- 
seen by a number of followers of that 
heir to the Hapsburg throne who was 
eliminated from the situation in a 
remarkable and, let us say, quite 
accidental manner, just at the be- 
ginning of the war—a war which 
has been so disastrous to Hapsburg 
dynastic interests. That event was 
of advantage to Germany merely in 
that it deprived Vienna of the 
vigorous influence of Francis Ferdi- 
nand during the last days of the old 
emperor. For Francis Ferdinand had 
undertaken to ward off the fate of the 
Hapsburg régime by changing the 
pot of earth into one of iron, capable 
of withstanding the brutal knocks of 
its neighbor. 

The weakness of the Danubian 
monarchy’s relation to the Prussian 
federation was caused primarily by 
want of organization: Whereas in 
Germany the component parts have 
been united in increasingly effective 
codperation, in Austria they have 
opposed each other in such confusion 
as finally amounted to paralysis. The 
stable and gifted Slavs had been 
spending their strength in futile 
resistance to the control of the Ger- 
man and Magyar minorities, a domi- 
nance which was similarly: fruitless. 
It was this state of affairs that Francis 
Ferdinand wanted to terminate, by 
admitting the Slav element as politi- 
cally of age, into the community of 
Hapsburg subjects, thereby trans- 
forming the Dual Monarchy into a 
triple monarchy. His violent. death 
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prevented this strengthening of the 
Hapsburg state. His nephew, Charles, 
the new heir to the throne, who has 
since become emperor, held the same 
ideas. He lacked, however, the force 
of character necessary to bring about 
such tremendous reforms under the 
stress of existing circumstances. 
From the outset this Neo-Haps- 
burgian policy has met with the 
fiercest opposition from the Hun- 
garian oligarchy of nobles, who would 
not for the world have their advan- 
tages over their Slav dependents 
curtailed. Almost from the dawn of 
history these Magyar grandees have 
been violently at feud among them- 
selves, and sometimes it is possible 
to play off one ring-leader against 
another. But when all is said and - 
done all Magyar magnates with their 


‘entire following and feudal trains will 


stand as one man for their traditional 
‘rights.’ And the most terrible of 
these magnates is Count Tisza, the 
Iron Calvinist. 

It is noteworthy that since the 
beginning of the war the Prussian 
Pan-Germans have not been slow to 
incite Magyar opposition to Neo- 
Hapsburgian attempts, and that they 
have always given their full support 
to the trans-Leithan magnates. In 
view of the fact that an important 
section of the Czecho-Slovaks and 
over two thirds of the Jugo-Slavs 
live under Magyar control or joint 
dominion, Emperor Charles has been 
forced, provisionally at least, to lay 
by his plans for a triple monarchy. 
All he has been able to accomplish is 
the supplanting of Tisza as Hun- 
garian Prime Minister by a less 
determined and inflexible individual, 
In itself this event was remarkable 
enough, as Tisza had behind him a 
strong majority of the members of 
Parliament, whosesupport he still re- 


tains.. That is a very different thing, 
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however, from having the backing 
of the people. 

In Austria the Emperor strove to 
strengthen the specifically Hapsburg- 
ian position against the more and 
more alarming Hohenzollern prepon- 
derance by substituting other inde- 
pendent elements for those members 
of the government who were under 
Magyar-Prussian influence, and by 
adopting an attitude as conciliatory 
as possible toward the Austrian Slavs. 
Consistently he pardoned and liber- 
ated the condemned Czech leaders. 

Above all, however, he realized that 
this war, which is proving fatal to 
Hapsburg interests, must be brought 
to an end. Before the great Russian 
débacle this policy found supporters 
even in Germany, where the demo- 
cratic elements were temporarily on 
a numerical increase. But from the 
very outset it was much less popular 
with his own Slav subjects, among 
‘whom the mistakes of the past had 
embittered public sentiment and com- 
plicated conditions to such an extent, 
especially in the case of the com- 
bative Czechs, as to make accept- 
able any grant short of absolute free- 
dom and independence. The Jugo- 
Slavs were likewise forced more and 
more in the same direction, partly 
through Magyar vehemence, partly 


owing to the settling through Brit- . 


ish mediation of their differences 
with their Italian neighbor. In ad- 
dition to this, the Prussian Pan- 
Germanists hurried to interfere, anx- 
ious lest their greed might yet 
miss the dainty Hapsburg morsel, 
stewing gently to the proper tender- 
ness. For, 
extreme than those of Hungary, 
Austria also has her ambitious mag- 
nates — German nobles who domi- 
neer over Slav dependents. And as 
these German reactionaries are by 
no means desirous of a victory for 


though they are less | 
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Slav democracy, not a few of them 
readily accepted the lead of the 
Prussian Junkers. Under Prince Max 
von Fiirtenberg they too, organ- 
ized themselves against the Neo- 
Hapsburgian policy. Presently their 
ranks were reinforced in a significant 
way by a contingent of Pan-Ger- 
man theorists and enthusiasts, to 
whom Hohenzollernism seems a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

Thus both from the Hungarian 
and the Austrian side intense pressure 
was promptly brought to bear on 
Ottokar Count Czernin von Chuden- 
itz, the man whom Emperor Charles, 
partly because of past friendship, 
partly owing to the high and inde- 
pendent position which is his by right 
of birth, had selected for resisting 
the Magyar-Prussian peril. Never- 
theless, Czernin has been succumbing 
little by little under this pressure, a 
fact which has gradually caused him 
to lose the confidence of his impe- 
rial master. The Emperor thereupon 
entered upon a Neo-Hapsburgian 
policy of his own, without the knowl- 
edge of his Cabinet and in coépera- 
tion with the Bourbon circles of the 
Modena Palace at Vienna. From 
this point the secret policy of the 
Austrian government showed two 
divergent tendencies side by side, 
and the resulting ambiguity and ap- 
parent hypocrisy gave rise to the fa- 
mous incident of the ‘Sixtine Letter.’ 
That was responsible for Czernin’s 
fall, although properly speaking Em- 
peror Charles should have been the 
one to go. 

But at any rate it was Emperor 
Charles who suffered the reverse. 
In Czernin’s stead Hungary sent him 
a man three times as submissive to 
Magyar-Prussian tutelage as had 
been his predecessor even in his times 
of most serious lapse; Burian, the 
minion of Tisza the Terrible himself. 











In many other ways Hapsburg has 
been obliged to kow-tow before the 
majesty of Hchenzollern, so that Bis- 
marck’s policy has made a great stride 
toward its realization. 


Isit going tobe triumphant entirely ?: 


Is Hapsburg destined to bea partofa 
homogeneous Hohenzollern state, and 
to slip back into the unimportance of 
a Saxon king or a Mecklenburgian 
Grand Duke? Leaving out of con- 
sideration the result of the war as a 
possible determining factor, the an- 
swer will depend upon the Poles. 
They are the ones to decide whether, 
notwithstanding fierce opposition, con- 
stitutional government will be pos- 
sible in Austria, to a certain extent 
at least, or whether the notorious 
‘ex-lex’ situation will be continued, 
making the existence of Austria as an 
entity possible only by the grace of 
the German Kaiser. 

I have here lying in front of me a 
recent issue of the Tagespost, which 
is the organ of the German inhabitants 
of Styria, an Austrian dependency, 
nearly half a million of the population 
of which are Slavs. An article in this 
paper says: ‘The strengthening of the 
alliance with our powerful neighbor 
demands a vigorous administration at 
home, for the reason that the con- 
tinuance of Austria-Hungary, the 
maintenance of law and order in this 
empire, the economic development of 
its: peoples and the progress of the 
Austrian state are of ‘vital interest 
to Germany.’ * This Pan-German naiv- 
eté is sublime! 

Nevertheless, it is probable that 
just as the Magyar elements in Hun- 
gary have rallied around Hapsburg, 
so at the critical moment the Ger- 
man elements will do, provided they 
are freed from anxiety about jeopard- 
izing their private reactionary in- 
terests in the hands of Austrian 

: *The italics are mine. _ 
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Slavophiles—a fear which of late 
has been hanging all too close over 
their heads. If the Hapsburg govern- 
ment can rely on these elements, the 
rule of a parliamentary majority 
would become possible even in Aus- 
tria with the assistance of the Poles. 
Before the war Hapsburg always 
managed to obtain Polish support 
in exchange for certain concessions to 
that people at the expense of their 
fellow Galicians of Ukrainian or 
Ruthenian origin. During the first 
years of the war the Austrian parlia- 
ment was not convened, and since 
then the Pan-German Prussians have 
done all in their. power to make 
impossible the codperation of the 
Poles with Hapsburg and the conse- 
quent normal continuance of the 
Hapsburg state. I might say that 
the Prussian militaristic policy has 
aimed at exciting the Poles in every 
possible way against the Central 
Powers, whereas the civilian policy 
of. Hapsburg, whenever it was free 
to exert itself, sought to attract the 
Poles. To such an extent has this 
been the case that a representative 
of the Polish ‘government’ at Warsaw 
assented with a smile when I asked 
him whether by any chance Hohen- 
zollern and Hapsburg were at war! 
For, the success of the Hapsburgian 
policy the codperation of the Poles 
is essential. For the success of the 
Hohenzollern policy, on the contrary, 
it is necessary that the Poles shall 
not lend their support to Hapsburg. 
Of course the Prussian Pan-Ger- 
mans cannot influence the Galician 
Poles directly. Indirectly they have 
been able to do so toa certain extent, 
by means of the Austrian troops, 
whom they have controlled more and 
more completely throughout the war 
owing to the numerous Austrian 
defeats. The greatest harm they have 
wrought, however, in what was for- 
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merly Russian Poland, in the ‘King- 
dom without a King.’ For when 
referring to the Pole in this connection 
one must not think merely of the 
Austrian or Galician Poles but likewise 
of those of Prussia and of the kingdom, 
especially the latter. All Poles are one 
at heart. 

It is true that the supporters of 
Hapsburg interests, in their unwilling- 
ness to shoulder the difficulties made 
for them in Prussian Poland and 
elsewhere by malevolent Hohenzollern 
scheming, are too apt to blame the 
Galician Poles. They accuse them of 
allowing their attitude toward the 
Vienna government to be determined 
by the suffering caused the Poles of 
Prussia or of the kingdom by Haps- 
burg’s ‘Allies,’ and charge that they 
are pursuing a policy not ‘national’ 
and Austrian in character, but ‘inter- 
national.’ But we can hardly find fault 
with the unwillingness of the Poles to 
admit or to accept the consequences 
of the illegal and unjust partitions. 

The demand of the Poles stands 
unchanged; unity must be restored, 
by whatever means, even if these 
means were to be the so-called 
Hapsburgian solution, which would 
leave Prussian Poland provisionally 
out of consideration. Yet under the 
given circumstances the Galician Poles 


would be ready even at a smaller price © 


to save Hapsburg from destruction. 
As is well known, the policy of 
Hohenzollern at the occasion of the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk was to try to 
kill two birds with one stone. By 
transferring Polish Chelm to the 
Ukraine, Germany counted upon ob- 
taining control over the latter and its 
bread, at the same time permanently 
frustrating the Polish policy of the 
Austrian imperialists. This ambition 
certainly seemed to be realized. At 
one time excitement in Galicia rose 
to such a height that it seemed as if 
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each side vied with the other in 
committing excesses. Then the ten- 
sion was relaxed. The two opposing 
forces felt the need of combining 
to withstand the Hohenzollern peril 
which threatened both. The condi- 
tions on which the Galician Poles 
pledged their assistance to Hapsburg 
were the following: 

1. The integrity of the Kingdom of 
Poland; 

2. The surrender of Chelm; 

8. The integrity of Galicia; 

4. The protection of the Polish 
landed proprietors and their large 
estates in the Ukraine. 

The third point concerns Aus- 
tria’s internal well-being and can 
therefore be decided at Vienna. The 
fourth is of secondary importance. 
The first two points are those of 
fundamental importance. The Vienna 
government must persuade its ‘ally’ 
to settle these in the way the Poles 
desire. As the Austrian parliament 
was recently forced to meet, the 
situation became so acute for Haps- 
burg that Burian at last saw the 
necessity of going to Berlin in order 
to place before the Hohenzollern 
government the two most urgent 
desiderata. 

I learn, however, from a_ well- 
informed source that His Excellency 
caught a crab. For at Berlin nothing 
is more ardently desired than that 
the Hapsburg ship of state should 
run aground, so that the Hohenzollern 
tug would have to be called to her 
assistance — at a price. The solution 
of the Polish question will never be 
furthered from that quarter. On the 
contrary, the Ukrainization of Chelm 
has been taken up with redoubled 
zeal. The Polish schools have been 
closed. It has been made a capital 
offense to carry on Polish political 
propaganda! And all political and 
military authorities in Prussia repeat 

















in every possible way the theme of the 
Chancellor’s February speech: Prussia 
will rob the kingdom of Poland of its 


best parts. 
Translated from the Amsterdam Handelsblad 


Kitty: ‘Hullo, Jane.’ 

Jane: ‘I walked straight up, Kit, 
because Stephens said you were here. 
I told him he need n’t come.’ 

Kitty: ‘Good girl! Stephens will 
bless you for saving him the stairs. 
He always holds us responsible for 
the hot weather. This hat’s breaking 
my heart. It’s run down and wants a 
change. I’m trying it back to front.’ 

Jane: ‘Come out, come out, little 
owl! Leave hats to those who can’t 
afford them. Come out and feel the 
lilacs in the air!’ 

Kitty: ‘No. I want to be peevish. 
I’m in the blues. I won’t feel lilacs. I 
hate spring. I’m too busy to come 
out.’ 

Jane: ‘The true definition of the 
Unemployed is “People who never 
have any spare time.” Come out, 
Kitten, and chase your tail in the 
sunshine.’ 


Kitty: ‘Oh, Jane, don’t. I won’t 


come.out. I won’t love you. I will 
crab. I don’t much care what becomes 
of me.’ 

Jane: ‘That means something’s just 
going to become of you and you care a 
good deal. Will you tell, little Cat?’ 


TWO MINDS 


TWO MINDS 
BY LADY BALFOUR 


Scene — Kitty Colquhoun’s sitting room in Eaton Terrace. 
chair, engaged in altering a hat. Enter Jane Palliser. 
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And the ‘hinge’? Will it continue 
to turn? Will it stick? Will it give 
way altogether? 

Time alone can tell. 








Kitty in a big arm- 


Kitty: ‘Don’t take any notice of 
me, and perhaps I’ll come round when 
I see you really mean it.’ 

Jane: ‘I had rather a pretty dream 
about us both last night. I dreamed 
you were standing before me in a 
heavenly frock : 

Kitty: ‘By a “heavenly frock,” 
Jane, am I to understand ?——’ 

Jane: ‘Just what I say. An adorable 
frock, all white and silver, and you 
were looking so happy.’ 

Kitty: ‘I don’t see any symptom of 
a dream about that. It seems to me 
just a fact and its natural result. 
Can’t you go one better?’ 

Jane: ‘I had a feeling there was 
somebody else, only I could n’t see 
them. I was there too, looking on, 
somehow. And I felt strained up: 
and then you turned to me and said, 
“Oh! you stupid Jane! You stupid, 
stupid Jane!”— and then I woke 
up.’ 

Kitty: ‘Well, my dear Joseph-ine, 
you’re the greatest failure as a 
dreamer I ever heard of. I could make 
up better dreams than that with my 
eyes shut. I don’t believe you were 
even asleep. Sort of flying dreams, 
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anda snake-on-its-tail-to-catch-you, 
and floating-down-the-banisters, and 
not-properly-dressed dreams. All high- 
ly sensational, like my other hats.’ 

Jane (looking at the hat not in 

question): Ca ira! 
w Kitty: ‘Not it. It will be a hat of 
good works to its dying day. Oh, 
Jeanie, I want to talk —I want to 
talk — I want to talk ! !’ 

Jane: ‘Well—I’ve been waiting 
some time for you to begin.’ 

Kitty: ‘They want me to marry a 
young millionaire with a star on his 
breast, and a curl in his hair.” 

Jane: ‘Well, that’s that ——’ 

Kitty: ‘I don’t and I won’t. At 
least ought I? Retrieve the family 
fortunes sort of thing. All quite fam- 
ily heraldic and proper.’ 

Jane: ‘I can’t see yet. Tell me more, 
Kitty.’ . 

Kitty: ‘Well, it appears there’s 
something in the will of this young 
man’s papa, who was very grateful 
to my daddy about something years 
ago, and this was the wish of his 
heart. He arranged this and that 
about money matters — oh, I don’t 
know what — special settlements or 
something, I believe — if I am bride 
of his affluent heir.’ 

Jane: ‘What does the young man 
himself say about it?’ 

Kitty: ‘Oh, poor lamb, he’s hardly 
in a position to speak, is he? He’s 
never seen me but once at a dance, 
and we did n’t know then — at least 
I did n’t. I was n’t paying any 
attention to him.’ 

Jane: ‘T hope not.’ 

Kitty: ‘My good goose, this is no 
time for pleasantries.” 

Jane: ‘What was he like?’ 

Kitty: ‘Well, as far as I saw — 
which I confess was n’t far — he 
seemed a comfortable sort of person. 
He did n’t say or do anything that 
was n’t usually done or said. He was 


TWO MINDS 


one of those people you would n’t feel 
you had seen anything of after half a 
lifetime. Had n’t a bad voice. -Not 
much to say, and no particular desire 
to say it. No h’air.’ ; 

Jane: ‘Gracious! Kitty, is he bald?’ 

Kitiy: ‘Oh, I was only quoting old 
Nana. She says “Your Pa, Miss 
Kitty, now, when he was a younger 
gentleman, ’e ’ad a h’air.”’’ 

Jane: ‘Oh! I see.’ 

Kitty: ‘But, I mean, this man was 
like five and thirty others. I should 
never have noticed him, “nobbut 
what he was cabbages!” (Nana again). 
I don’t think I could ever remember 
to notice him.’ 

Jane: ‘Well, it certainly does n’t 
sound promising, does it?’ 

Kitty: ‘It does n’t sound as if J were 
going to promise. But all night long 
I’ve been saying over to myself,“ Well, 
why not? If you don’t see the person 
you can notice, why should n’t you 
notice the person you ought to 
notice?”’’ 

Jane: ‘I don’t feel that a bit. I 
think these things ought to be all or 
nothing.’ 

Kitty: ‘You mean that his very 
foot’s got to have music in it when he 
comes up the stair?’ 

Jane: ‘Yes, I mean that.’ 

Kitty (looking at her suddenly): 


.*Oh! my pretty Jane, my pretty, 


pretty Jane, what makes you look 
so——’ 

Jane: ‘Don’t Kit.’ 

Kitty: ‘Oh, idiot me! I’m true 
sorry, Jeanie. I had n’t an idea you’d 
ever noticed anybody either.’ 

Jane: ‘Well, sometimes I wish I 
had n’t. But it was just the exact 
opposite of all you say. My-mapn was 
one of those people who stand. out 
from everybody else — you know — 
in a sort of high light.’ (Kitty nods.) 
‘And we talked and talked from the 
first minute, as if we had waited 
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until we met to say those very things. 
He talked so well. Everything about 
him was just him, and nobody else. 
He was so distinctive and so unusual. 
It was at a house party at Ballver 
Casset about a month ago... .We 
felt as if we had known one another 
for quite a long time. At least J did, 
and he said——’ 

Kitty: ‘Enough! Enough! Jane, 
hold hard! I’m convinced. I can’t 
attempt the courtship of the million- 
aire. Every word you say proves it to 
me. But, oh, Jane, believe me, all 
men are alike, except there’s no sense 
in any of them.’ 

Jane: ‘Kitty! Suppose a glass of 
champagne and a cup of tea were 
each asked their opinions of the 
world. ? 

Kitty: ‘So you’re strong and sweet, 
and I’m heady and sparkling? Oh 
Jeanie, you’re the fizzer, if you only 
knew!’ 

[The butler opens the door.] 

Stephens: ‘A gentleman in the 

The Cornhill Magazine 
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drawing room, miss. Her ladyship 
sent for you to come down.’ 

Kitty: ‘Mercy! It’s himself; it’s 
the Other Party! He was to come to 
lunch.’ 

Jane: ‘Well, I’m gone.’ 

Kitty: ‘No, you don’t! There’s no 
escape now for Janes. Come down 
with me and let us both be self- 
conscious and pleasant, as we well 
know how.’ . 

[They go downstairs. Kitty, entering 
the drawing room, goes up to 
speak to the guest. Looking round 
to introduce Miss Palliser, she 
finds her no longer there.] 

Kitty: ‘Why, mother, where’s Jane?’ 

Lady Colquhoun: ‘Jane? Was she 
here? I have n’t seen her.’ 

The Guest: ‘Did you mean the lady 
who looked in at the door and 
fled? I recognized her. We met ata 
house party about a month ago. 
Miss Palliser, is n’t she?’ , 

Kitty (incoherently): ‘Oh, you stupid, 
stupid Jane!’ 


AN EXILE IN MONACO 


(Extract from The Monaco Gazette of July 16, 19—) 


YESTERDAY, in accordance with the 
decision of the Allied Powers and in 
virtue of an agreement with the Prince 
of Monaco, the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
made his formal entry into his al- 
lotted territory of Monaco. The ex- 
imperial bath-chair was in waiting to 
receive him as he landed from the 
French man-of-war, Tallien; and the 
military band was there, playing pa- 
triotic music of the French and Ital- 


ian nations. The two Belgian Com- 
missioners and their Serbian colleagues 
were also in attendance to see that 
everything was carried out according 
to plan. 

The ex-Kaiser was much moved by 
these evidences of care for his com- 
fort and made a speech in which he 
dwelt upon the glories that had il- 
luminated the history of Monaco: 
‘These, however,’ he said, ‘are not 
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comparable in any degree with those 
splendors which will be the lot of 
Monaco in future, owing to the fact 
that Monaco has been chosen as my 
residence. I trust she is fully sensible 
of the new and almost overwhelming 
dignity.’ 

The ex-Kaiser then entered the 
bath-chair and was conveyed rapidly 
to the palace, his future residence, 
which he entered. Thereupon he as- 
sumed the new and splendid uniform 
which had been made for him as Re- 
gent of Monaco. In twenty minutes 
he was ready and came out, calling 
loudly for the army to appear and 
swear allegiance to its new war-lord. 
Half the army did promptly present 
itself, but the remaining fifteen pre- 
ferred to stay away. As such a case 
is not provided for in the constitution 
it is not easy to see what could be 
done. 

The ex-Kaiser looked as black as 
thunder, but, fifteen soldiers having 
assembled, he determined not to rob 
them of the speech which he had pre- 
pared for the occasion. In this he 
spoke of the army as being his sup- 
port in the stormy times that might 
at any moment come upon Monaco. 
The soldier of Monaco must, he con- 
tinued, put aside every thought of 
self and think only of his Regent, 


determined to obey him blindly in | 


whatever he might command. If the 
Regent ordered the soldier to shoot 
his father and mother, the soldier 
must do so without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Hereupon, fourteen members 
of the army out of the fifteen that 


Punch 
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were present immediately resigned 
their position and their uniform, say- 
ing that they would have nothing to 
do with such bloodthirsty sentiments. 
The ex-Kaiser was furious and threat- 
ened. to immure the commander of 
the army in the dungeon of the pal-: 
ace; but the key could not be found, 
and as a matter of fact no jailer had 
for many years been appointed. Wil- 
liam must be more careful with regard 
to his speeches, for he is restricted to 
three a day, and the Serbian repre- 
sentative is entrusted with the duty 
of seeing that he does not exceed this 
allowance. 

The ex-Kaiser then proceeded to 
his favorite game of choosing and dis- 
missing Chancellors and Ministers. It 
is stipulated in the treaty that the ex- 
Kaiser shall be suffered to choose one 
Chancellor or two Foreign Ministers a. 
week. These are to be responsible for 
his actions and his words during their 
tenure of office, and are not allowed 
to resign, the proposal being that they 
shall allow themselves to be harried 
and abused, and thus keep the ex- 
Kaiser in a moderately good temper 
by giving him a semblance of despotic 
authority. We do not envy the hold- 
ers of these offices, and in fact we do 
not see how this part of the treaty 
can be carried out without friction. 
Whatever may be the case. in Ger- 
many there is no citizen of Monaco 
who would care to accept so mean a 
position. 

In the evening there was a grand 
Court banquet and the ex-Kaiser 
made another speech. 





‘BUSINESS AS USUAL AFTER THE WAR’ 


A GERMAN DELUSION 


BY H. G. WELLS 


THE recent utterances of Herr 
Dernburg upon the necessity of an 
economic League of Nations after the 
war, are quite the most suggestive 
indications we have yet had that 
there is any realization in Germany 
of the considerations that are driving 
all the rest of the world towards the 
idea of a World League. Herr Dern- 
burg sees things, of course, from a 
German standpoint, but he _ sees 
clearly. Any kind of peace that does 
not involve a world administration of 
food, and of the distribution of eco- 
nomic raw material, and a world con- 
trol of the financial situation, will, 
he realizes, leave mankind staggering 
not near the brink, but over the brink 
of social and economic collapse. 

But while an increasing number of 
people in the Allied and neutral coun- 
tries are rising to the manifest corol- 
lary that this world control demands 
a political unification also in the form 
of a League of Free Nations, and while 
this is becoming more and more defi- 
nitely the declared war aim of the 
Allies, the German mind still seems 
to lag behind, hampered as it is by its 
militarist Imperialism and its sabre 
ideals, and to imagine that mankind 
may be forced to a world control in 
the economic and financial fields, 
with the old German sword and the 
old German god, and all the rest of it, 

swaggering gloriously in the seat of 
" Management. 

The Junker mind shuts its eyes to 


the loss of Africa, persuading itself 
that the submarine campaign of mur- 
der, privation, and annoyance is really 
a campaign of victory, and persuad- 
ing itself, too, that a narrow and un- 
sympathetic system that has failed. 
through. centuries to assimilate Czech, 
Pole, and Jugo-Slav, can, in a year or 
so, dominate and digest Ukrainia, 
Great Russia, Finland, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria in a swift and profitabie 
manner. Herr Dernburg, however, can 
think above that level. 

He knows and says quite plainly 
that Germany cannot possibly emerge 
from the war with a victory so com- 
plete as to dictate trade and indus- 
trial conditions, and the grounds for 
hope that he holds out to Central 
Europe are, therefore, of a less arro- 
gant type. He declares that the Al- 
lied Powers, and particularly Britain 
and the American Allies,. will be 
obliged. to coneede food, supplies of 
raw material, ‘world markets, and 
dumping grounds to Germany, be- 
cause they cannot do without Ger- 
man chemical products, and because 
they will want to use, in the place of 
their sunken tonnage, the shipping 
that Germany has been hoarding and 
accumulating in her home ports since 
the war began. 

In comforting himself in this way 
Herr Dernburg betrays one very com- 
mon German delusion. There is noth- 
ing indispensable in German _ tech- 
nical science. The Germans are too 
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apt to mistake a spurt ahead, in this 
as in other matters, for a permanent 
advantage. So far as the intellectual 
part of it, the actual science, goes, 
Germany has never been superior to 
any one of her great antagonists; she 
has merely been more heavily organ- 
ized for the exploitation of technical 
science and with a vastly greater 
number of workers therein. 

It is a baseless German delusion 
that the mentality of Germany is su- 
perior to that of the Italians or the 
Atlantic nations in this matter. In 
this, as in many other things, she 
made her gains by massed attacks 
and by getting first into the field. 
The war has had a most stimulating 
effect upon all of this side of the mental 
activity of her enemies, and it is safe 
to say that to-day, if by some miracu- 
lous intervention Germany were sud- 
denly wiped out of existence, the 
technical science of the world would 
not be sensibly poorer. 

No greater blow to German self- 
complacency is anywhere in prepara- 
tion than in this field. I have recently 
been able to look into this matter 
with some precision, in connection 


with the forthcoming British Scien- - 


tific Products Exhibition, and the 
record of British recovery alone, not 
counting what has been done in Allied 
countries, is astonishing: 
It is not merely a record of in- 
creased exertion on the part of indi- 
vidual men, though that side of the 
story is wonderful enough; it is a 
record of increasing coéperation, of 
the formation of great industrial or- 
ganizations, where formerly there was 
merely a mob of competing firms, of 
the systematic undertaking of inves- 
tigations, of the development of a 
disciplined systematic Britain out of 
the lax and careless Britain that faced 
organized Germany before the war. 
In almost every branch of scientific 
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and technical work in which Germany 
had an advantage before the war 
there has been an amazing recovery. 

It would be too long to give the 
full list here of fundamental, striking 
things accomplished, but in a sum- 
mary before me I note one or two 
items that jump to the eye. ‘Synthetic 
dyes and associated products,’ I 
read, ‘Pure chemicals for laboratory 
workers, photographic chemicals, syn- 
thetic perfumes, pharmaceutical, med- 
ical, and food products; in all these 
matters the Allies are now independ- 
ent of Germany.’ 

Then again, Germany had a mo- 
nopoly of optical glass, mainly through 
her high technical organization, but 
also through her control of pure 
potash. British energy first produced 
the needed high quality potash, and 
now her optical glass excels any 
German product, and unless Germany 
has also made great strides during the 
war she will find her old methods of 
manufacture altogether out of date 
when at last she is able to take up 
competition again. 

Both pure and ordinary potash 
have meant great things to Germany 
in the past; the former in relation to 
such products 4s optical glass and the 
latter because of the use of potash 
salts in artificial fertilizers and so 


' forth. The only deposits of potash 


salts known and worked in the world 
were either in Germany or Alsace. 
Now we know of potash deposits in 
Spain, Abyssinia, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Saskatchewan, Portugal, and 
Brazil. We have new methods of ob- 
taining potash from feldspar, the old 
kelp burning methods have been 
revived under exceptionally favorable 
conditions in Florida, and the Amer- 
icans recover potash profitably from 
cement kilns and blast furnaces. 
After the war, neither Britain nor 
America, or any of the Allies will be 
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in need of German dyes at all. - In 
the matter of potash, it is doubtful 
whether they will not be able to get 
it as cheaply from non-German as 
from German sources, and the dif- 
ference in cost will be, at any rate, 
quite a minor consideration at the 
settlement. 

And as I run my kand down the 
list I read out item after item in this 
fashion: ‘Synthetic tannin. ... Dye- 
ing of furs, a complete success, 
formerly sent to Germany to be 
dyed and finished.’ ‘No maker of 
prussic acid for deliming furs existed 
in Great Britain before 1914; now 
we have an ample supply. . . .’ “Tho- 
rium (for gas mantles) formerly a 
German monopoly, is now completely 
in our hands. ...’ ‘We control the 
whole supply of monazite sand, from 
which not only thorium, but mezo- 
thorium (used to make the luminous 
compound for watch dials) and cerium 
compounds (for arc light carbons, 
etc.) are derived. ...’ ‘Zinc smelting 
has developed 'to great proportions in 
America, and we produce all and more 
than we need of electrolytic zinc. 
We control all the zinc ore supply. 
... “Formerly duralumin, incompar- 
ably the best aluminum alloy, was 
entirely a German product. Superior 
alloys are now produced in Great 
Britain, France, and the United 
States,...’ ‘Pure nickel... porce- 
lain and glass for laboratory use... 
hot-air motors... high class ther- 
mometers . . 
the space available here. 

So one goes on. At the forthcoming 
Exhibition of British Scientific Prod- 
ucts the man in the street will be 
able to.see for himself what one single 
allied country has been able to do 
against the fancied superiority of 
Germany. Economically and scientifi- 
cally the Allies can do without Ger- 
many altogether. 


- The full list overflows © 
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That is to say, when the day of 
settlement comes, the Germans will 
find that this fancied monopoly of 
various chemical products with which 
they hope to bargain against the real 
monopoly of the Allies in tropical 
and other staple materials — in palm 
oil, cotton, and rubber, for example — | 
is not worth offering. That check on 
the bank of humanity will be returned 
‘account closed.’ The raw materials 
of the world will go henceforth to 
Germany only when the sword of 
Zabern is abandoned and forgotten. 

In his idea that German shipping 
is indispensable to the peace settle- 
ment of the world, just as much as in 
his over-estimate of the value of Ger- 
man teehnical science, Herr Dernburg 
reckons without the will and temper 
of mankind outside Germany. I am 
persuaded that the shipping that now 
hides and, we are told, accumulates 
in German harbors will be of scarcely 
more use to an unrepentant and ag- 
gressive Germany after the war than 
if it were already sunk to the bottom 
of the Atlantic. It will bring Germany 
neither food nor goods; it will carry 
no trade for Germany until Germany 
has abandoned her alleged ‘conquests’ 
in the East, and become a trust- 
worthy, democratic, and peace-keep- 
ing state. ; 

Many people;even.in England do 
not realize the extent and seriousness 
of the world movement to boycott 
German shipping after the war. This 
is a movement essentially of sea- 
faring men round and about the 
world, a movement independent of 
any governments and treaties, and 
one that will go on in defiance of any 
governments and treaties. It is what 
the Germans would call a ‘hate’ 
movement. It has been-fed by a series 
of submarine atrocities, of which the 
Black Prince story is only one of the 
culminating examples, into such an 
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organized and enduring will to exclude 

_and injure Germans as no race nor 
nation, not even the scalping and 
outraging Red Indians in Colonial 
America, has ever had to face. 

From 1871 up to the very outbreak 
of the present war no German sailor, 
it is well known, dared to join the 
crew of a French ship, and French 
ports were extremely uncomfortable 
places for Germans; that enduring 
detestation, however, was a pale thing 
to the bitter hostility that now awaits 
the German seaman and skipper and 
passenger upon the high seas and in 
the ports of all this planet to-day. 
This movement against German sea- 
men and ships is not confined to 
Allied countries, the seamen of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark are join- 
ing in, the dockers of South America; 
and its full significance is probably 
only understood as yet in sea-going 
circles. 

I have recently had a talk with 
that strange figure of will and passion, 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, the president 
of the British Seamen and Firemen’s 
Union. He is a very ominous figure 
indeed for Germany, because he is a 
very representative figure. He sits in 
an upper room in Victoria Street, 
twisted and crippled by rheumatism, 
scheming to draw together the willing 


threads of this world-wide net against . 


German ships and trade and men. 
He told me of how the transport 
workers of the world are being drawn 
into the scheme — how he hopes to 
bring in the miners, so as to control 
the coaling of German ships — how, 
side by side with the Seamen and 
Firemen’s Union, there grows up his 
Big Merchant Seamen’s League, open 
to landsmen of all sorts in sympathy 
with this plan. 

“We are going to boycott German 
goods,’ he told me, ‘as well as ships 
and men. Any ship with any German 
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goods on board will be a tainted ship, 
and it will neither sail nor unload nor 
get coal if we can prevent it. Ina 
little while we shall have things so 
arranged that before coal starts for 
any coaling station in the world we 
shall be sure that it is not going to 
coal a German ship.’ 

‘How much of this will you be able 
to carry out?’ I asked. 

‘Every bit of it,’ said Mr. Havelock 
Wilson. ‘However the war ends, 
whatever treaties they make... you 
don’t realize the passion in it — the 
strength of will... .’ 

He began to tell me story after 
story — they were familiar enough, 
except that his passion colored them 
—of murders, deliberate drownings, 
the mockery of wounded and dying 
men, that has made the U-boat and 
the German name loathed wherever 
seamen gather. ‘D’you think men 
are going to forget that?’ he asked. 
‘Or that... .?’ 

‘And there is to be no peace?’ 

‘Not while Germany is an empire 
— not while she clings to militarism. 
No!’ 

. Here is something like a natural 
force at work against Imperialist Ger- 
many, a natural force she has awak- 
ened by her own acts. Long after the 
war ends Hamburg may still enjoy 
the quiet of a blockaded city if she 
will not disavow the dream, of a 
German militant Imperialism, schem- 
ing against the world. And while the 
native and natural resentment of 
all the seaports of the world thus 


‘threatens Germany other men, with 


less passion but with no less deter- 
mination, are planning schemes for 
protection against -her that. would 
have been incredible four years ago. 

Thinkers like Herr Dernburg predi- 
cate the Great Britain of 1920 as 
though she was going to be an un- 
changed continuation of the Great 
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Britain of 1913, as individualistic, 
planless, disorganized, and chaotic. 
They think of the Allies as the same 
divided states, with conflicting fiscal 
policies and economic rivalries. Much 
of Germany’s strength in the war has 
lain in her collectivism, and it is 
manifest the German mind does not 
begin to realize what vast strides 
toward collectivism and international 
unity have been made by her antago- 
nists under the pressure of the war. 
Such a Bill as the Imports and 
Exports Bill, for example, which 
proposes to continue the present war 
power of the state to regulate imports 
and exports upon strategic lines for a 
period of five years after the war, 
would have been impossible in 1913. 
It is only one of a great number of 
symptoms that point to the rapid 
spread of ideas of concerted and 
organized economic action against 
Germany. These are but the first 
small crystals of a great possibility 
of organized opposition. If Germany 
continues to organize against the 
world, most certainly the whole world 
will organize against Germany. 

Consider, for example, the line 
recently taken by the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce. This body, 
representing the whole business com- 
munity of America, has, by a vote of 
1,204 to 151, passed the following 
resolutions, which may well set any 
reasonable German weighing the 
utterances of Herr Dernburg very 
earnestly. 

Whereas, the size of Germany’s present 
armament and her militaristic attitude 
have been due to the fact that her govern- 
ment is a military autocracy, not responsi- 
ble to the German people; and, 


Whereas, the size of the German arma- 
ment after the war will be the measure of 
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the greatness of the armament forced on 
all nations; and, 

Whereas, careful analysis of economic 
conditions shows that the size of Germany’s 
future armament will fundamentally de- 
pend on her after-war receipts of raw ma- 
terials and profit from her foreign trade; 
and, 

Whereas, in our opinion the American 
people for the purpose of preventing. an 
excessive armament will assuredly enter 
an economic combination against Ger- 
many, if governmental conditions in Ger- 
possi make it necessary for self-defense; 
and, 

Whereas, we believe the American people 
will not join in discrimination against 
German goods after the war if the danger 
of excessive armament has been removed 
by the fact that the German government 
has in reality become a responsible instru- 
ment, controlled by the German people; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States earnestly calls 
the attention of the business men of 
Germany to these conditions and urges 
them also to study this situation and to 
coéperate, to the end that a disastrous 
economic war may be averted and that a 
lasting peace may be made more certain. 


These resolutions give the form as 
the British bill gives the spirit of the 
new movement against Germany. 
They do but foreshadow the world- 
wide organization that is bound to 
arise if Germany persists in her 
fantastic dream of world dominion. 
She is compelling mankind to create 
an economic prison about her because 
she will give mankind no chance 
unless this is done. The French and 
Italians are temperamentally indi- 
vidualistic, the Anglo-Saxons are ‘free 
traders’ by disposition. It is with 
the utmost reluctance that they are 
being welded into an iron league 
against Germany. But they are being 
so welded now. Germany will have 
it so. 
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BY ‘BISH’ 


THE ship’s bell is being slowly rung 
by the Quartermaster of the watch, 
and up through various hatchways 
come the figures of men laughing and 
chatting on their way aft. On deck it 
is black darkness, and you pick your 
way over or round obstacles with the 
greatest care, if you are not one of 
those wise men who have gone further 
forward along the mess deck and useda 
hatch that brought them up to the 
scene of operations without coming on 
deck at all. Get through the heavily 
curtained screen-door and darkness is 
left behind. From a big space amid- 
ships comes the sound of an orchestra 
tuning up, and it is towards that 
the various figures are going. By the 
time you get to the door leading into 
this space, you will have discovered 
that the audience seems greater than 
the capacity of the ‘building,’ and 
your surprise increases when, through 
the door, you catch sight of an altar 
bright with flowers. This is no concert 
party that is attracting a crowd, this 
is no tickling of religious fancy by a 
couple of prayers and a cornet solo; 
it is the full choral ‘Evensong’ of the 
Church of England, and still the crowd 
press in. The place is not a bad-sem- 
blance.of a church either. The sanc- 
tuary, painted in green and gold (the 
only two ecclesiastical colors the 
ship’s painter could manage), is 
raised higher than the rest of the deck, 
and the altar rests against the inside 
curve of the after funnel. The cunning 
hands of our ‘Chippy-chaps’ have 
fashioned wide altar rails of solid teak 
that many a shore-going church might 
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envy, and there is no single thing in all 
that church that is not a gift. The 
altar linen, embroidered in a cottage 
on far-off Dartmoor, toiled over in a 
quiet street near the Otter’s banks, 
tells a story of a woman’s thought 
and. prayer for some one on board. 
The oak triptych at the back of the 
altar, with its beautiful carving, was 
fashioned but a few yards away from 
the church in an officer’s cabin, and 
none but that officer knows the hours 
of work that went to the making of it. 
So with everything the spirit of per- 
sonal service has sanctified it all. 

Stop for the service and see one 
hundred and fifty men, quietly and 
simply, as is the fashion of sailormen, 
worshiping God with' the same lit- 
urgy that their forefathers have used 
for so many years before them; see 
those two men who, taking turns with 
others, step out from the rest and read 
the lesson (no'light matter this if you 
have to live on the mess deck the rest 
of the week); listen to the sermon if 
you will and you’ll find that the priest 
has been taught one thing by his 
people, and that is simplicity. This is 
a voluntary evening service in one of 
His Majesty’s ships. 

Now I am not going to take the in- 
cident of this one ‘Evensong’ and on 
it base a general statement. I have 
been asked repeatedly of late years 
whether the majority of’men*in this 
Service were inclined towards relifion. 
That’s a pretty sweeping question to 
ask anyone, priest or layman, and a 
man who would answer simply ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’ would prove his ignorance or 
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his bias by his answer. It is only one’s 


own limited experience that one dare 
answer for, and then with many an ‘if’ 
and a ‘but,’ feeling at the end of one’s 
remarks that it is only the fringe of the 
question that one has touched and 
that it might better have been left 
alone. With this quite clear statement 
I can pluck up courage to go on. 

The standpoint from which one 
views the attitude of the Blue towards 
religion is totally different from that 
from which one views the attitude of 
the man, say, in an ordinary market 
town. The man ashore leaving, his 
church after service has his mind 
immediately attracted by the ordi- 
nary passing affairs of the world. His 
thoughts are switched into a different 
channel by a poster on the wall, a 
passer-by in the street, the meeting 
with a business friend — all of which 
things are entirely absent in the sail- 
orman’s environment. Our men are 
piped to dinner very soon after serv- 
ice, and, no other attraction having 
come into their lives in the interval, 
you find that what the parson said 
twenty minutes ago becomes a subject 
of conversation and argument. The 
padre in my last ship had this brought 
home very forcibly to him one Sunday. 
He was having a smoke with some of 
his parishioners after dinner, and one 
of them remarked to him: ‘ We thinks 
you’re falling off a bit lately. There 
was n’t not two or three men in our 
mess ’ardly what agreed with you 
this morning.’ Rarely a Sunday went 
by in that ship without the padre be- 
ing tackled about something. (I 
sha’n’t forget the Sunday he attacked 
the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. 
The ward room always avowed that 
it took the officer of the watch and two 
ship’s corporals to rescue him from his 
infuriated flock after dinner, but that’s 
_ alibel.) So I think one dare say that 
inside one’s experience the Blue does 
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think and argue a bit on matters re- 
ligious, though whether the argument 
as such does not outweigh the religious 
side I am not quite prepared to say. 

There is one thing that cannot be 
left out in thinking of this subject, and 
that is the great extent to which the 
personal enters into our men’s re- 
ligion. To the Blue very often religion 
stands or falls by the character of the 
chaplain he lives with, or by the lives 
of the professing churchmen on board. 
He lives in a circumscribed space, and 
he judges from that position and re- 
fuses to look on the broader outlook of 
the world. In a sense he is right, in 
that the lives of the professed follow- 
ers of a,religion are a test of the truth 
of it, and that a man can only judge 
by what comes in his own experience; 
but unfortunately he does not realize 
that his experience is so limited as to 
lose a great part of its value. I remem- 
ber so well an illustration of this; Our 
padre asked his ‘Churchwarden,’ a 
petty officer and an ardent church- 
man, how he came first to take an in- 
terest in church matters, and his reply 
was: ‘My youngest was very ill and 
the parson came ashore on a dirty day 
and brought her some flowers,’ Could 
the personal element be stronger than 
that? And that is not an isolated in- 
cident by a long chalk. 

The Bluejacket, is. extraordinarily 
humble in his outlook on the Deity. 
He has no pat statement of his belief, 
no clearly defined conception of his 
God, but a dim, indistinct belief in 
what we will call the Infinite Power 
of Good. It is this power whom he 
conceives as watching over his family 
ashore, and, in a much more distant 
way, over part of his own life, but he 
thinks of Him as too great and too 
much occupied to concern Himself 
with the practical everyday ship-life. 
To him, for instance, the Holy Com- 
munion is a wonderful secret rite, 
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which it would be blasphemy for any 
but the super-good to take part in. Of 
‘course, it must be understood that I 
am not speaking in this instance of 
regular churchmen, but of those hun- 
dreds of sound, clean-living men who 
are nominally churchmen. 

But it is in practical religion that the 
Blue really excels. He would deny ve- 
hemently the word ‘religion’ being 
brought into it, and yet would deny 
as vehemently that God was not in it. 
Take an instance of what I mean. In 
one ship some men came to the padre 
in connection with a collection for the 
Pearson Fresh Air Fund (the Blue 
highly approves of this fund), and this 
was the gist of their spokesman’s re- 
marks: ‘God ’as given our kids geod 
’omes and fresh air down Devon way, 


‘and these London kids ain’t ever ’ad. 


anything, so we’ll ... Mind, though, 
sir, we ain’t got nothing to do with 
religion.’ This last sentence was said 
as a proud man defends his honor 
against false accusations. Those men 
would have been surprised if it had 
been pointed out’ to them that their 
spokesman’s words were the avowal 
of a very firm faith. 

The Blue does not philosophize on 
his belief. The fact that on pay-day 
he may perchance ‘go on the bend’ is 
not a denial of his belief in a God, but 


merely the expression of the fact that - 


‘he keeps his life in water-tight com- 

partments. He does not conceive of 

the Infinite Power being greatly in- 

terested in his Saturday nights; but 

that same man would avoid, from the 
The Spectator 
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highest standpoint, playing a dirty 
trick on a pal. It may sound pharisai- 
cal to say that he learns his duty to 
his neighbor first, and is ofttimes per- 
suaded to follow that by learning his 
duty to his God. It is a common mis- 
take to argue from very apparent 
premises to a very false conclusion. 
A visitor to one of our great ports goes 
round and sees a crowd of hard-talking 
and fairly hard-drinking Blues, and 
returns to his own town convinced in 
his own mind that these men, and per- 
haps the majority of Bluejackets, are 
very far from having a religious bias. 
We who live among them know better. 
We realize that the Blue is in a class 
by himself, and that, like a precious 
stone, he has many facets, and that 
he must not be judged on any one 
of them. It is this knowledge that 
gives the naval officer the sympathy 
he has with the many-sided men he 
commands. 

You must live with them to begin to 
know them. The truth of the matter 
is, one could talk for hours of the 
many aspects of religion and the Blue- 
jacket and be no further forward. 
The same pit awaits for us into which 
we have accused others of falling — 
1,.€., arguing from the particular to the 
general. Let’s leave it at this, then. 
From one’s small experience, the Blue 
seems a mine of undeveloped religious 
power. You can see the streak of the 
gold-seam running through him, and 
you feel how totally inadequate human 
instruments are for getting that gold. 
out. 











‘Can you bear to talk about it?’ 

‘Of nothing else.’ 

‘Haunted?’ I asked further. 

‘Obsessed,’ she replied; this little 
white-faced woman with an indomi- 
table spirit in her large dark eyes, a 
spirit which had preserved her life and 
reason through an experience which 
might well have daunted the bravest 
heart. She had been buried for ten 

- hours beneath the ruins of a bomb- 
struck house. 

She and I were sitting now in a 
high-domed conservatory where great 
palms interlaced above us, a table- 
land of cineraria bloomed at our el- 
bows, thick rugs were beneath our feet 
and outside the leaded windows we 
watched the rain falling with a full 
and soft determination to obliterate 
to death alike the faded blue of the 
forget-me-nots and the gaudy triumph 
of the tulips. 

‘What do you 
questioned. 

‘Everything, and all the time,’ was 
the surprising reply; and then, rapidly, 
in an even tone, aS of one beneath 
the spell ofa mesmerist, she continued: 

‘The parlor maid had just said: 
“it is five-and-twenty totwelve, and 
it is a long way off,” when I saw the 
chimney glass bend towards me and 
the surrounding furniture fall forward, 
inward as a house of cards built by 
wavering childish hands. I was still 
sitting in my chair, but my neck was 
bowed beneath some tremendous bur- 
den, and on my knees was a broken 
chitté haifd basin.’ 

I interrupted: 
terrific?’ 

‘I heard none whatever, except the 
screams of a fellow victim whose 
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remember?’ I 


‘Was the noise 


BOMBED! 





hand I managed to reach and hold, 
while I urged her to quiet, so that 
together we might call for help and 
indicate our positions, to those of 
the cautious footsteps which with 
miraculous speed had gathered above 
in the awful, dustful dark. 

‘“T am in the dining room,” I 
confidently asserted, before I had 
realized by the proximity of the 


dresser that I was in the kitchen, and _ 


in an earth-bound cave centred by 
my chair, with my dear one stretched 
on tne crumbling ground at my side. 

‘All the instructions of my first aid 
classes, and the regulations on the 
local bill posters crowded upon my 
memory, as I loosened my hair to 
fold over a wound and keep it free 
from contaminating influence, as I 
called out intothe thick impenetrable 
gloom: “Telephone for the police,” 
and as I persuaded myself to a com- 
plete immobility. The overwhelming 
weight across my back appeared to 
be solid, and I guessed it harmless, 
unless any movement should dislodge 
it to disaster. 

‘A beam of light reached an 
adjacent crack, and someone called 
through: “Keep steady,” just as a 
mass of earth descended slowly and I 
was choked above the chin to a 
silence, broken long after by the 
scraping of fingers near me fumbling 
with an infinite patience to my mouth, 
and inserting a tube with a whisper, 
“Inhale at once.” Time went by 
slowly: “All clear, we may have as 
much light as we want,” was only the 
prelude to a weary waiting, while I 
could hear knocks and wary walking, 
of bodies alive and dead welcomed, 
found, and removed with expert, or 
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gentle skill, to insure against further 
dislodgment. I felt a little exhilara- 
tion from the oxygen and a little 
from the faint voice through the 
awful black, echoed round the fissures 
in the débris, “ You’re all right.””’ 

‘And still I sat interminable hour 
after hour doubled up in that chair, 
wedged across the shoulders, the 
broken basin rocking on my lap 
until, “Two stretchers, we shall soon 
have them now,” I heard as in a 
dream, to herald the lift into the 
blessed air amid scores of pitiful 
faces, up to the ambulance, whence, 
_ encircled by the arms of two specials, 
I was set down in the ward of the 
hospital.’ 

‘And how did you feel when you 
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got there?’ I ventured, to receive the 
amazing answer: 

‘Enraged at the questions about 
my age and religion, and resentful 
at the presentation of a striped 
flannelette sports coat to do duty as 
a nightgown.’ 

‘And the sisters?’ 

‘They were angels of sympathy, but 
not about the sports coat, though.’ 

‘And did you sleep then?’ 

‘Oh, no! I recognized the parlor 
maid in a near bed, uninjured except 
for a bruised hand, and what do you 
think she said to me?’ and the great 
dark eyes twinkled with mirth, while - 
she told me of the hand-maiden’s plaint. 

‘“Poor cook is dead, ma’am, and 
she had all our food cards.”’’ 


HOW RENE BAZIN CAME TO WRITE ‘THE OBERLE’ 


THE interest that is felt at the 
present time in Alsace, and the condi- 
tion of affairs there, has added still 
more to the large number of readers 
of René Bazin’s celebrated Alsatian 
novel, The Oberlé.* This book has 
now reached its 250th edition: in 
France. It is well known that this 
novel has been the means of convert- 
ing many people to a just appre- 
ciation of the true situation and sen- 
timents of Alsace. But it is not 
generally known that the first one to 
be converted was the author himself! 
There are numerous skeptics on the 
subject of Alsace, the chief among 
whom being certainly the novelist, 
who set off in 1900 to question his 
unknown compatriots. René Bazin 


*Published in er og in Tne Livine AGE, 
April 25-August 8, 


had never been to Alsace before. He 
lived in the West, a considerable 
distance from the frontier. His home 
was in the smiling district of Anjou, 
where, according to the forcible words 
of M. Louis Bertrand, one is more 
conscious of the ‘joy of living’ than 
of ‘the presence of an enemy.” In this 
district, that Rabelais designates as 
the ‘domain of laughter and idleness,’ 
how could one harbor distrust or 
keep one’s energies always directed 
towards a distant adversary? René 
Bazin had taken no part in the 
war of 1870, being at that time only 
sixteen years of age., Grown to man- 
hood, and having attained to the pleni- 
tude of his talent and reputation, he 
suffered at the thought of France, 
after thirty years of peace, being 
still paralyzed by a_ physiological 
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condition of discomfort and insecurity. 
René Bazin was a great lover of 
peace and of the fruits thereof. He 
would have liked to see his country 
prospering fully and freely, without 
the latent threat of German inter- 
vention which accompanied the least 
of her deeds, without the burden of 
military armaments, and without the 
universal suspicion of each other that 
was shown by the nations of Europe 
at that time. But he was well aware 
that this discord had its origin in a 
peace that had no good foundation, 
full of rancor and misunderstandings. 

- Alsace-Lorraine had become iii the 
hands of the conqueror a living 
pledge, which symbolized all that this 
peace had meant to us in the way of 
humiliation and abasement. A living 
pledge... there lay really the kernel 
of the matter! Money has no soul, 
and the conqueror can make himself 
master of it, but with men it is other- 
wise. The Alsatian deputies affirmed 
this at the first sitting of the Reichstag 
in 1871: ‘The people of a nation are 
not goods that can be bought or 
exchanged.’ With his novelist’s in- 
stinct, René Bazin tried to picture 
to himself the state of mind of these 
annexed people after a ‘lapse of thirty 
years. He realized that the past could 
only be ratified by their acceptation 
of the facts, for nations, when they 
have become civilized, like individ- 
uals resent any injustice. But had 
there been any injustice? René Bazin 
thought, like many others in France 
at that time, that the sentimental 
regrets of a little nation diminish 
considerably as each new generation 
arises. The old people could remember 
France; but the younger ones of thirty 
yéars ‘até, who had never known 
her, what did they think? And France 
did nothing to support or revive these 
problematical regrets. Of what im- 
portance were fruitless sentiments 
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when compared with the material. 
and unquestionably advantageous 
realities of a state of things which 
nothing could alter? The incorpora- 
tion of Alsace into the German 
Empire must be considered an ac- 
complished fact. 

A writer is well aware of the power 
in a novel; he knows that it constitutes 
one of the most efficient means of 
giving publicity to an idea. René 
Bazin, therefore, decided to make a 
study of modern Alsace, and after- 
wards give a true and impartial ac- 
count of his experiences there. It 
must be one of two things: either our 
former compatriots had reasons for 
complaint under the German ‘yoke, 
and wished to be freed from it, in 
which case it would only be right that 
the burden of suspicion and danger 
should be borne by France; or, and 
this was the preconceived opinion of 
René Bazin, the mode of living en- 
forced by the German Empire suited 
the Alsatian and Lorraine people, and 
if this were the case, it ought to be 
boldly stated, as by this means the 
French people would rid themselves 
of an illusion, and France be free 
from the nightmare of war. In this 
attitude of mind René Bazin went to 
Alsace in the autumn of the year 
1899. He knew but one Alsatian, 
M. Léon Lefébure, an old Parisian, 
the head of ati fiportant business and 
founder of several French charitable 
societies, among others the Central 
Office of Charities (or charitable so- 
cieties). He had an estate in Alsace, 
and had invited René Bazin to visit 
him there. Whether it was through 
him or through others, I know not, 
but during this his first sojourn in 
Alsace René Bazin had also as hosts 
and guides M. Félix de Dartein, 
Professor at the Polytechnic School, 
who entertained him on his estate at 
Otrott, at the foot of the mountain of 
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Ste. Odile, and an Alsatian of English 
origin, M. Thomas Becket, whose 
family had lived in Alsace for several 
generations. This M. Becket, who 
was a rustic and a friend of the 
peasants, a great walker and hunter, 
passionately attached to his country 
of Alsace, and acquainted with all 
the secrets of rural life, was to be 
reproduced later by René Bazin as 
Uncle Ulrich in The Oberlé. Going 
from village to village and from farm 
to farm, on the plains and in the 
forests of the Vosges, the author 
learned all that was to be learned 
about the life and homes of the quiet 
and sedentary Alsatians. His first 
surprise was at the reticence they 
showed on the subject that interested 
him. This cautiousness was the first 
symptom that awakened the psycho- 
logical instinct of the novelist, and 
revealed to him the fact that, as a 
result of distrust and suspicion, the 
life of the Alsatians was very different 
in reality from what it appeared on 
the surface. After the peasantry, 
René Bazin made himself acquainted 
with the Alsatian middle classes, 
consisting of artisans and tradesmen, 
some living in the country and others 
in the towns, such as Colmar, Mul- 
house, and Strasburg. He got to 
know Alsatians who were intellectual, 


and Alsatian artists; also some dep-_ 


uties, journalists, and priests. He 
gradually discovered to his astonish- 
ment that the country was torn by 
divisions, and that the patriotic 
feeling for France had survived and 
was extraordinarily vital. At the end 
of thirty years the question as to 
which country one belonged to was 
not yet solved. This subject was an 
ever-present and burning one; every 
incident of the day, however calm, 
recalled it to the minds of the people; 
it was the cause of union and separa- 
tion among friends, and the breaking 
The Outlook 


up of families; it was the one absorb- 
ing interest in the people’s lives. The 
relations with the Germans in all 
classes of Alsatian society were a 
source of constantly recurring dis- 
putes, which sometimes developed 
into a real conflict. 

René Bazin was a witness to one of 
the latter in Strasburg, when a col- 
lision occurred between the suspicious 
German police and some Alsatian 
clubs, which were of a purely intel- 
lectual character; he was also present 
at one of those departures, so full of 
hesitation and determination, of which 
so many Alsatian families are the: 
scene. 

A young man, the son of some 
people whom he knew, decided to 
abandon the land of his birth and go 
and live in France. Everyone knows 
that a German subject who makes 
such a decision, if he be a citizen of 
the Empire, cannot return to Alsace, 
except as a visitor, unless he be an 
old man unfit for military service. 
When one is a witness to dramas of 
this sort, to the giving up of assured 
position and to the perpetual strife 
between a people and its rulers, one 
feels no longer inclined to believe 
that the country in question is: con- 
tented with its fate. 21 

René Bazin ceased to believe this 
finally, and in spite of himself, at the 
close of two prolonged sojourns in 
Alsace, he wrote The Oberlé. In this 
work he reproduced, in the members of 
one family, all the various human 
elements whose divergencies con- 
stituted, in his opinion, the lasting 
drama of Alsace; from those who 
accept the German domination from 
motives of philosophy and personal 
interest, and those who fight against 
it in every way they can, to the one 
who, finding that this perpetual 
struggle is poisoning the life of Alsace, 
makes up his mind to end it. 
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It is surprising that anyone who 
wants to be popular ever troubles 
himself about any other subject ex- 
cept aliens. Dislike of aliens is in- 
stinctive with the majority of us. 
There is not a single race of human 
beings in existence which has not to 
make an effort in order to admit the 
possible equality — especially in the 
virtues — of the members of another 
race with its own. We have been 
afraid of strangers since we were 
pagans. We are suspicious of strange 
dogs and strange men. One has heard 
of savage tribes who were so scared 
of strangers that they regarded them 
as sacred. The origin of hospitality 
may, for all we know, be found in the 
universal term of ‘foreign devils.’ It 
is not many years since we thought 
the Chinese a funny people because 
they naively called foreigners ‘foreign 
devils.’ It is the turn of the Chinese 
to laugh to-day. Their point of view 
has come to Europe, and here, too, 
the foreigner has become a night- 
mare, a creature with horns and a 
tail. There is unquestionably some- 
thing to be said for the Chinese point 
of view. Foreigners are mostly devils. 
They did not — at least not deliber- 
ately — leave their country for their 
adopted country’s good. They set 
out in search of a living and they did 
not mind much how they got it, 
provided they got it easily. Foreign- 
ers, said Dr. Johnson, are mostly 
fools. There is quite as much to be 
said for the opinion that they are 
mostly rascals. We do not need to 
read many books of travel in order 
to discover the rascality with which 
foreigners have behaved in the less 
well-armed parts of the earth. Cortes 


and all his men did not stand silent 
upon a peak in Darien for their health. 
He was of the heroic build, but his 
object was to acquire what did not 
belong to him, and if cruelty to the 
natives was necessary to the success 
of his plans, he became cruel to the 
natives. If we could have the opinion 
of the ancient Gauls on Cesar they 
would probably have the same story 
to tell. Cesar was a ‘foreign devil,’ 
and it is only by forgetting what must 
have been the Gallic view that we can 
be whole-heartedly enthusiastic about 
him. The Assyrians, the Greeks, and 
every other conquering people were 
also ‘foreign devils’ in the eyes of 
those whom they conquered. The con- 
quering race only becomes tolerable 
when it ceases to be regarded as 
foreign and is accepted as resident 
and native. The Norman conquest of 
England ceased in the course of time 
to be a foreign conquest. The Nor- 
mans settled down, and became more 
English than the English themselves. 
They did not alternately rule England 
from abroad, and in a century or two 
they were foreigners not in England, 
but in Europe.’ That is why England 
has suffered so little from her con- 
querors. She has made them, almost 
without exception, naturalized Eng- 
lishmen. She has made herself their 
home and their chief interest. She 
has never had to resent their presence 
as the Italians for long resented the 
presence of the Austrian, or as the 
Dutch resented the presence of the 
Spaniards on the ground that they 
were merely alien top-dogs, immi- 
grant parasites. We remember hear- 
ing a Frenchman, many years ago, 
in despair of the way in which the 
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working classes of this country voted 
for Conservative politicians, express- 
ing the opinion that the English 
people had never recovered from the 
Norman Conquest. His view, how- 
ever, will not bear examination. If 
there has not been an anti-Norman 
movement in England, it is not be- 
cause the English people were finally 
crushed at the battle of Hastings; it 
is because the Normans, by a happy 
chance or a happy purpose, ceased to 
be anti-English. We are only afraid 
of foreigners because we suspect their 
interests of not being the same as 
our own. We believe they regard us 
not as their fellows but as their prey. 
The Normans were at least skillful 
enough to put themselves at the head 
of English patriotism and not in 
opposition to it. 

Even to-day, it can hardly be 
disputed, the wise foreigner is he 
who raises his voice somewhat louder 
than his neighbor’s in the utterance 
of patriotic sentiments. If one has 
German connections or a German- 
looking name, one should not merely 
sing ‘God save the King’: one should 
bellow it. One should write articles 
denouncing aliens till one’s pen 
scratches and sputters. One should 
shout ‘Intern them all!’ till one’s 
voice hoarsens to a husky whisper. 
So intense is the vulgar hatted ‘df. 
foreigners that it sounds sweet music 
even on the lips of a foreigner. Many 
nations, indeed, have to import a 
foreigner in order to give full expres- 
sion to the pomp of their patriotism. 
France could find within her own 
borders no Napoleon to spread her 
gloire through the very fingers and 
toes of Europe. German patriotism 
only became protuberant in its pride 
in the works of a Slav _ historian, 
Treitschke, and an English philoso- 
phaster, Houston Chamberlain. We 
are always ready to give our right 
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hand to a foreigner who will help us 
to cultivate megalomania. Every na- 
tion has a head to be swollen, and 
no one can do the work quite so 
skillfully as a foreigner. On the other 
hand, the poorer classes are so 
deficient in patriotism that they have 
not always the educated man’s taste 
for having his head swelled. The 
foreigner to them is simply the dark- 
eyed neighbor who is a rival for their 
job. They have an idea that if there 
were no foreigners there would be 
more work, or better still, more money 
to gd’ round. The foreigners are in 
their eyes nothing but a swarm of 
locusts. settling down on a country 
and eating every green thing. It is 
impossible not. to sympathize with 
their point of view when the foreigner 
brings with him a low standard of . 
living- and wages and cleanliness. 
Who would not hate the man who 
would offer to do his job at half the 
price? The American’s terror of the 
Chinaman, the Englishman’s dread 
of the Russian Jew, thé Scots farm- 
hand’s fear of the Irishman, are 
simply a fear, intelligent or unintel- 
ligent, of being supplanted in the 
earning of a living. The natives would 
feel more comfértable and secure if 
these pestilent rivals were swept out 
of existence. Most of us dream of 
circumstances which will give us 
perfect comfort and security. We are 
vaguely resentful of the peril and 
poverty in which we live. The illu- 
sion of a world in which, foreigners 
having been got rid of, there would be 
plenty of money to go round, attracts 
us like the ambitious fancy of a child. 
In such circumstances, foreigners seem 
to us not only the eneriies!6f ‘our 
country but our personal enemies. A 
On the whole, then, the position of 
an alien cannot be a very pleasant 
one, ‘unless one has a good deal of 
money and a rich vein of transferable 
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patriotism. To be despised as dirty —- 
foreigners are all dirty by classifica- 
tion—even by those who would 
regard a hot bath as no better than a 
pneumonia trap, is the smallest part of 
the alien’s burden. To be an alien is 
also to be looked on with suspicion 
as a moral outcast. Aliens are sup- 
posed to be capable of all the tricks 
and treacheries that were once im- 
puted to Jesuits. We pay them an 
unintentional compliment, it seems 
to us, in looking on them as people of 
superhuman cleverness and at the 
same time of superhuman readiness to 
sacrifice themselves for the country 
they have deserted. They may be old 
men of eighty; they may have sons 
and grandsons fighting in France on 
the side of the Allies; their thoughts 
may not have ranged for half a 
century beyond the walls of a barber’s 
shop in a back street; they may care 
as little for the Kaiser as for Alexander 
the Great; they may have abandoned 
their country with the ease with which 
thousands of men of all races aban- 
don their country. To the anti-alien, 
however, they are all alike partners 
in a gigantic conspiracy. ‘Once a 
German, always a German,’ we are 
told, and this apparently means that 
the German is cursed with an indelible 
patriotism above men of all other 
nations, even to the third or fourth 
generation. Not only this, but to have 


been a German subject against one’s- 


will leaves one, it seems, with a 
German taint; and so we note the 
paradox that Mr. Ronald MacNeill, 
M.P., the famous loyalist, is anxious 
to shed blood in order to free Alsatians 
from German rule, but meanwhile is 
equally ;eager .to put Alsatians in 
English internment camps. On the 
whole, if one were a member of an 
oppressed nationality, one would pre- 
fer a slightly less demonstrative friend 
than Mr. MacNeill. At the same time, 
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Mr. MacNeill is logical. He has the 
good sense to realize that, if the Ger- 
mans have agents in this country, 
the latter are not likely to be Ger- 
mans. They are far more likely to be 
neutrals. If we are to intern anybody 
else, we should begin with the neu- 
trals; and, if we do not find our sus- 
picions cooling down as a result of 
this, we may go a step farther and . 
intern members of the Allied nations. 
If even then we still suffer from night- 
mares of espionage, we had ‘better 
look for victims nearer home and 
intern our own people. When once 
we had the whole human race behind 
barbed wire, we ought to be able to 
sleep the sleep of the just. And 
nothing less than this is the bogie of 
the internment policy, as it is advo- 
cated by the extremists. They are 
willing to do an immense wrong in 
order to eliminate a little risk. Every 
reasonable man knows it is impossi- 
ble entirely to eliminate risk. Herod 
made a courageous attempt, but even 
he failed. It is better to run a small 
risk than to be cruel or mean or | 
cowardly. There is a risk in allowing 
one’s son to grow to manhood; there 
have been such things as parricides. 
We do not deny that espionage is a 
commoner crime than parricide, but 
we believe that the proper way to 
counter it is by an efficient secret 
service, and not by running campaigns 
of suspicion in sensational papers. 
These merely rekindle the old anti- 
foreign feeling which is already vehe- 
ment enough in most of us, and which 
must be tamed into moderation if the 
world is to be civilized. The world 
can never be made one place so long 
as men continue to hate foreigners 
simply because they are foreigners. 
We remember, during the present 
war, hearing a lady, who considered 
herself rather patriotic, denouncing in 


_turn the French, the Belgians, the 
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Welsh, the Irish, the Russians, and 
the Americans. The only people in 
whom she had any faith were the 
English, and at least half of these 
she regarded as traitors. She had only 
one foreign hero — Sir Edward Car- 
son. We fancy she looked on the war 
as a second-rate war, because there 
The New Statesman 
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are so many foreigners fighting on 
the same side as England. Her ideal 
war, no doubt, would be a war in 
which England and Sir Edward Car- 
son would march out against the rest 
of the human race and scatter it with 
the jaw-bone of the editor of the 
Morning Post. 
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FINDING THE MONEY 


AN interesting record of a fine 
achievement is the second annual 
report of the National War Savings 
Committee, covering its work during 
1917. With regard to general results, 
it states that the year under review 
may be divided into three periods. 
In the first three months the organiza- 
tion developed rapidly under the 
stimulus provided by the War Loan 
Campaign. During the next six 
months a Food Economy Campaign 
was undertaken by the National Com- 
mittee and its Local Committees in 
coéperation with the Ministry of 
Food, and special War Savings propa- 
ganda was, to a large extent, in 
abeyance. In September, the organi- 
zation, relieved of the food campaign, 
was again in a position to concentrate 
upon war savings, and during the 
last three months of the year there 
was a further considerable expansion 
of the movement. The amount of 


money raised by the sale of War 
Savings Certificates month by month 
reflects these three phases of the work 
of the year. During January, Febru- 
ary, and March over £32,500,000 was 
invested in certificates. In the follow- 
ing six months the sum invested only 


amounted to £18,000,000, while in 
the last three months of the year it 
reached the figure of £13,000,000 the 
total sum invested in the year amount- 
ing in all to nearly £64,000,000. The 
total number of War Savings Certifi- 
cates purchased during the year 
amounted to 86,465,571, equivalent 
to a cash value, at 15s. 6d, each, of 
£67,010,817. Certificates of a value © 
of £3,135,733 have been realized for 
cash or exchanged for War Loan by 
holders, leaving a net increase of 
£63,875,084 invested in certificates 
during the year. The net value of the 
certificates sold before December 31, 
1916, less the value of withdraw- 
als, was £41,896,270. The total net 
value of sales of certificates, less 
withdrawals, to December 31, 1917, 
thus amounts to £105,771,354. These 
figures represent the sales in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Scottish 
and Irish War Savings Committees 
act in close and cordial codpera- 
tion with the National War Savings 
Committee. ' 

An analysis of the contributions 
of the small investor to state securities 
shows that during the year 1917 con- 
tributions of £51,354,000 were made 
to the Post Office issues of war securi- 
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ties, as follows: — £36,606,000 to the 
5 per cent War Loan; £4,092,000 to 
the 5 per cent Exchequer Bonds; 
£10,656,000 to the 5 per cent National 
War Bonds — which, together with 
the net value of nearly £64,000,000 
from War Savings Certificates and an 
increase of deposits over withdrawals 
in the Post Office Savings Bank and 
Trustee Savings Banks of no less than 
£5,683,000, provides in all a sum of 
£120,728,000. The report also shows 
the contributions of the small in- 
vestor during each year since the 
beginning of the war, amounting in 
all to a grand total of £253,166,000. 
The extension of the individual hold- 
ings in Government securities during 
the war is remarkable. Before the 
outbreak of the war British govern- 
ment securities were held by 345,100 
persons. It is estimated that at the 
end of the year 1917, government 
securities had been distributed among 
no fewer than 16,000,000 persons, 
including 10,000,000 holders of War 
Savings Certificates. 

During the year 746 new local War 
Savings Committees for the purpose 
of local propaganda and organization 
were set up, bringing the total number 
to 1,619. By the end of the year a 
county organization had been estab- 
lished for all the administrative 
counties of England and Wales, 
except Middlesex and Rutland, and 
in both these counties other satis- 
factory arrangements have been made. 
In 22 counties local War Savings 
Committees had been set up to cover 
the whole county. In the same period, 
20,929 War Savings Associations were 
affiliated, bringing the total number 
to 37,840, with a membership of 
approximately 4,000,000 persons. It 
is estimated that about one fourth 
of the sales of certificates are now 
effected through the associations, the 
balance being sold by official agents 
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and the Post Office and _ banks. 
Official agents are tradesmen and 
firms licensed for the sale of War 
Savings Certificates and Bonds. These 
agents purchase the securities out- 
right with their own funds and 
receive the certificates and bonds 


dated, but unregistered. They then ~ 


resell the certificates and bonds to 
their customers and others. Already 
some thousands of tradesmen and 
others have patriotically accepted 
such agencies, and many of these are 
selling both War Savings Certificates 
and National War Bonds. 

The figures given above — espe- 
cially those of the increase in the 
number of holders of government 
securitiés, from less than half a 
million to over 16,000,000 — show 
what hard work and good organiza- 
tion can do in a most unpromising 
field. The effort to make English men 
and women think before they spend 
was one before which the stoutest 
heart might well quail. That it has 
not yet fully succeeded is clear to the 
most short-sighted observer who walks 
through. one of our towns or visits 
a so-called pleasure resort. But the 
progress made in the direction of 
success is a remarkable achievement, 
and the practical work of the com- 
mittee has been fitly recognized by 
the honors conferred upon its chair- 
man, Sir Robert’ Kindersley, and its 
controller, Sir Theodore Chambers. 
This progress has only been possible 
owing to the highly effective assist- 
ance of thousands of disinterested 
workers all over the country, among 
whom the school teachers have been 
especially prominent, in spite of the 
greatly increased strain which war’s 
necessities have laid upon them in 
their ordinary work. It has been 
achieved in the face of ingrained 
prejudice against thrift among the 
majority of all classes, and in spite 
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of the generally ignorant and some- 
times interested opposition of certain 
kinds of ‘hard-headed’ business men, 
who thought that we could finance the 
war by selling securities to one an- 
other, and that economy was bad for 
trade. It has been done chiefly by 
laying stress on the simple facts that 
spending money means making some- 
body work, and that at a time when 
there are not enough people to do the 
necessary work for the fighters and 
the nation, it is a traitorous crime 
to make anyone work for our self- 
indulgence. The educative effect of 
the campaign, in teaching all classes 
that they have a responsibility in 
the use of their money, cannot be 
over-estimated, and may have in- 
calculably beneficial results in years 
to come, if the preaching and applica- 
tion of this doctrine is continued and 
still more widely spread. 

Great as this success has been, much 
more has to be done; and everyone 
who owns or handles spending power 
has to see that every shilling’s worth 
of it is used well, that is, put into the 
firing line, after the needs of health 
and efficiency have been satisfied. We 
have to face a‘deficit this current 
financial year of over £2,000,000,000. 
During its first quarter the deficit 
was £573,000,000, against which sales 
of National War Rends and War 
Savings Certificates only raised 
£241,000,000, little more than half. 
The rest of it was found by other 
debt (presumably borrowing abroad) 
to the tune of £140,000,000, and the 
balance by Ways and Means Ad- 
vances and Treasury bills, involving 
more or less raising the wind by 
credit manufacture. The past quarter 
was a bad one, partly owing to the 
inevitable reaction after the effort of 
last March, partly to the disturbance 
and uncertainty caused by the raising 
of the military age. We have to do 
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much better henceforward. Com- 
pared with what our soldiers and 
sailors do daily, anything that we 
do at home is hardly worth men- 
tioning. Let us at least do our best. 


The Economist 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Tue development of a proper sys- 
tem of agricultural credit in these 
islands has been unduly delayed, 
partly because of our preoccupation 
with other lines of economic develop- 
ment, and partly because of the long 
period of agricultural depression which 
marked the close of the last century. 
A decaying industry is never a very 
attractive magnet for capital, since 
it offers but few promising openings 
for investment. Judging by the grad- 
ual decline in the capital value of 
land, it would appear that in the 
last century, from the eighties on- 
ward, a large amount of mobile capital 
that had been engaged in agriculture 
in the United Kingdom was diverted 
to other and more profitable channels. 
A solitary effort was made in our 
midst to solve the problem, on which 
so much time and thought have 
been expended on the Continent. It 
is rather difficult to understand why 
the progressive spirit should have dis- 
played itself in Ireland and not in 


Great Britain. The chief reason is 


probably to be sought in the fact that 
the majority of agricultural holdings 
in Ireland are of small extent. There 
are in all 557,000 occupiers of land 
in the country. Deducting 105,000 
who occupy holdings of one acre or 
less, there are left 452,000 occupiers, 
of whom 362,000, or 80 per cent, 
occupy holdings not exgeeding 50 
acres. The individual credit of these 
small farmers is usually insignificant, 
but by combination they can create, 
and have in the past created, a greater 
security for the repayment of any 
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advances obtained. Progress in re- 
gard to agricultural credit in Ireland 
must also be associated with the 
system of land purchase. The farmer 
was thereby enabled to pledge his 
land as security, whereas in Great 
Britain such a course was impossible. 
When a Land Commission certificate 
could be deposited as collateral, the 
joint-stock banks in many cases 
would not object to granting a loan. 
The banks have not, however, until 
late years played a very prominent 
part in the provision of credit to 
landholders, and in former times their 
apathy in this respect was one of the 
causes which compelled farmers to 
organize credit societies among them- 
selves. The country had, moreover, 
been ridden with a pestilent horde of 
usurers and money lenders, and 


anxiety to escape from their grip 
promoted the interest taken by farm- 


ers in the development of more 
normal channels of credit. Though 
much good has been done in Ireland, 
the ground has not been at all 
properly covered and there is enor- 
mous scope for further operations. 
In England and Scotland, on account 
of the existence of a much greater 
percentage of large lddowners in the 
rural districts, the ordinary banks 
have been able to cater to some 
extent to their needs; particularly in 
Scotland, where something of a spe- 
cialty has been made by joint-stock 
institutions of rural and popular 
credit. In the case of a small farmer, 
however, the facilities provided by 
these banks are not sufficient, since 
the security which he can individually 
offer is not substantial, while the risk 
of his‘erops being’a partial or complete 
failure in a particular year is very 
great. Moreover, the amount of the 
loan required is usually small and 
the interest would hardly repay the 
clerical work and other expense in- 
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volved. Agricultural laborers are, from 
the point of view of credit facilities, in 
a still more undesirable position, 
since their stake in the land is nil and 
their chattels are often valueless. 

A great need, therefore, exists for 
organizing rural credit on proper 
lines throughout the United Kingdom, 
particularly in the interests of small 
holders. We are behind almost all 
Continental countries, both progres- 
sive and unprogressive, in this matter, 
and the root cause of our indifference 
has probably been the failure to 
recognize the peculiar features which 
distinguish agricultural’ from other 
forms of credit. It was thought that 
where ordinary industrial credits could 
easily be obtained agricultural credits 
were likewise available. In the former 
case, however, the accommodation 
required is usually for a period of 
about ninety days, and in the latter 
it is of necessity much longer. Joint- 
stock banks, being under a legal as 
well as a moral obligation to repay 
their deposits when called upon, or 
after short notice, are naturally not 
desirous of locking up their funds for 
the lengthy period which an agricul- 
tural borrower might require. The 
joint-stock system has, in fact, grown 
in conformity with the needs of 
industry, and not of agriculture. The 
returns of agri¢ulture do not come 
in as quickly as those of commerce, 
and, in addition, they are more un- 
certain, being at the mercy of un- 
controllable factors in nature. These 
returns are, moreover, of a seasonal 
character, and are not spread evenly 
or regularly over the year as in other 
businesses. The period of production 
in nature cannot be altered, and the 
interval before a return is made on a 
given outlay cannot be appreciably 
diminished. Hence the creditor must 
be prepared to wait longer for his 
money. Again, owing to the scattered 
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nature of the rural population, it is 
impossible to bring about that degree 
of intimacy or mutual sympathy 
between banker and client which is 
necessary for the transaction of busi- 
ness in credits. The collateral that 
can be deposited is small, and where 
the security of land is offered, it is 
often refused unless accompanied by 
personal security. In the banker’s 
eye land is not a very desirable pledge 
for repayment, since it fluctuates 
considerably in value, is often diffi- 
cult to realize, and is liable to be the 
subject of agrarian disputes. 

It is thus clear that agriculture, 
while needing credit perhaps more 
urgently than industrial or commer- 
cial undertakings, on account of the 
long turnover of the capital, requires 
a peculiar system of credit, the main 
feature of which will be decentraliza- 
tion. Joint-stock banks are heavily 


handicapped in meeting the needs of 


the small rural borrower. The fact 
that in the course of their immense 
development they have in no country 
proved adequate to the needs of 
agriculturists seeking credit seems to 
show that they are fundamentally un- 
fitted for the purpose. For the pur- 
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pose of meeting the numerous bor- 
rowers, offices and agencies should be 
multiplied and business on a very 
small scale should be taken up. The 
Bank of France goes perhaps further 
than any other joint-stock institution 
in providing credits in rural areas. 
French conditions are, of course, 
different from English, since in France 
those who occupy land as tenant 
farmers or on the métayer system are 
less in number than those who are 
absolute owners of the land they. 
cultivate. Though certain advantages 
in regard to security from the banker’s 
point of view are thereby afforded, 
the Bank of France has been unable 
to get directly into touch with rural 
borrowers, and the intervention of 
numerous agricultural societies, to 
the number of over six thousand, has 
been found necessary. Similarly, in 
the United Kingdom local credit 
societies, organized preferably on a 
codperative basis and depending at 
the outset for their funds on the joint- 
stock banks, will probably be found 
to afford the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficult problem of agri- 
cultural credit. 


The Statist 
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Readers of the valuable articles on 
aerial warfare which‘Contact”’ has con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine will 
regret to learn that the author is at 
present a prisoner in Turkey. 


The heroine of Grace Livingston 
Hill Lutz’s story, The Enchanted 
Barn, is a stenographer in a city office, 
the oldest of a group of fatherless 
children, whose invalid mother is 
pining in a cramped tenement for 
want of country air. In her search 
for ampler quarters within their nar- 
row means, she comes upon a large, 
unused barn on a breezy hill, rents it 
for the summer, interests her brothers 
and sisters in the venture, and has the 
whole household moved out there 
before her mother — the widow of a 
college professor —can take alarm 
at the idea. The ingenious house- 
keeping devices of the merry group, 
the friendly interest of the young 
capitalist who becomes their land- 
lord, and the romance inevitably 
resulting, are pleasantly described. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The recurrence of the familiar 
North Sea names in the dispatches 
of to-day recalls to Amelia E. Barr 
the spirit and daring of the Orcadeans 
in the Crimean War, and her latest 
story, An Orkney Maid, is of that 
period. The Ragnors, who had been 
jarls in old Norwegian times and are 
now prosperous traders, are the lead- 
ing characters, and the plot follows 
the love of their son Boris for Sunna 
Vedder, a sharp-tongued, capricious 
beauty of the neighborhood, and the 
courtship of their daughter Thora by 
Ian Macrae, a dashing youth of 


dubious reputation from Edinburgh, 
till it ends in the trial of all hearts 
by the tragic test of war. The family 
life is of the sturdy, patriarchal type, 
and the authority of parents and 
even grandparents plays a conspicu- 
ous part. The antagonism between 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians is | 
still active, and the beloved bishop, 
with his wise mingling of austerity 
and kindness, is one of the outstanding 
figures. D. Appleton & Co. 


Mrs. Rose Falls Bres’s volume on 
Maids, Wives and Widows (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) is an expansion of her 
earlier volume on The Law and the 
Woman, giving all the information 
which was contained in that, and 
much more besides. It is a complete 
and up-to-date manual of the law of 
the land and of the several states in 
relation to women and children, de- 
fining the legal status of women in all 
business and domestic conditions, and 
covering with special detail such mat- 
ters as marriage and divorce, mothers’ 
pensions, child labor, and minimum 
wage. The latter half of the book is 
devoted to a careful digest of the laws 
of the several states which affect the 
rights and interests of women and 
minors, so arranged as to simplify 
study and comparison. The woman 
who carries this modest volume upon 
her shelves will have a legal adviser 
always at hand. 


Uncommonly good of its kind is 
Ruth Belmore Endicott’s ‘Look Up’ 
book, Carolyn of the Corners. The 
theme is the familiar one of an orphan 
child, left to the grudging charity of 
a churlish relative, and softening his 
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heart, and finally changing his atti- 
tude toward life, by her simple con- 
fidence and courage, but it is handled 
with unusual regard for the probabili- 
ties. Carolyn is not the priggish little 
paragon so often met in fiction of the 
optimistic school, but a delightfully 
natural little girl, whom young readers 
will really enjoy following through a 
series of adventures which includes 
an encounter with a wild-cat on a ride 
to a lumber camp, a dash over ice 
breaking up with the spring floods, 
and an escape from a forest fire with 
her mongrel dog, ‘Prince,’ as com- 
panion. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


‘Saffron,’ says an old Ligurian 
legend, ‘does harm to those in whom 
lie the germs of illness, mental or 
physical, but to a sound person it 
gives strength, and a continuance and 
perfection of goodness.’ The Bag of 
Saffron of Bettina von Hutton’s 
latest story is the work of a fifteenth- 
century goldsmith, a mesh of fine 
gold interwoven with topazes, con- 
taining the dried leaves — an heir- 
loom in the family of Sir Peregrine 
Janeways, and given, by tradition, by 
the oldest son to the one woman 
whom he believes entitled to wear it. 
Whether it will ever be worn by 
‘Cuckoo’ Blundell — a sharp, calcu- 
lating, scheming little creature, or- 
phaned at seven by the death of her 
charming, scapegrace father, brought 
up by two of her mother’s sisters in a 
quaint old house on the Yorkshire 
moors, allowed two London seasons 
by another aunt who has married a 
Jew banker, but handicapped in her 
ambitions by a girlish affection for 
the vicar’s grandson, a poor bank 
clerk who aspires to be a painter — 
is the problem solved by an intricate 
plot, filled with detail of the sort 
which the author always uses so 


skillfully. D. Appleton & Co. 
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In preparing his Rise of the Spanish- 
American Republics — a work which 
has involved years of study and 
research — Professor William Spence 
Robertson has followed the happy 
method of blending biography and 
history, making the story of the lives 
of the great leaders the thread of his 
historical narrative, thus enhancing 
the personal interest and also adding 
to the historical value, for the story 
of epochs is best told in the story of 
the lives which made the epochs. 
Miranda, Costilla, Iturbide, Moreno, 
San Martin, Bolivar, and Sucre are 
the leaders selected for this treatment 
of that period in the history of 
Hispanic America — the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century — which 
marked the breaking away of the 
Spanish colonies from Spain, and the 
beginning of the formation of the 
Spanish-American states. Professor 
Robertson’s work is a highly impor- 
tant contribution to American history. 
Rarely, in these hurried days, does 
one encounter a work embodying the 
fruits of such patient research, put 
together with such literary skill. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Hunting the,Hun (D. Appleton & 
Co.)—the joint work of Captain James 
Belton of the British and Canadian 
Forces, and Lieutenant E. G. Odell 
of the 24th Canadian Battalion — 
is an extraordinarily graphic narra- 
tive of actual personal experiences, 
which is the more appealing because 
written with no regard to literary 
effect. It describes the memorable 
battle of Vimy Ridge, the prepara- 


- tions made for it, the different scenes 


and stages of it, and the sensations of 
men who ‘did their bit in it.“ 'The 
reader who takes it up will not lay it 
down until he has finished it. There 
are seven illustrations furnished by 
the British Pictorial Service. Another 
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war book of absorbing interest, nar- 
rating personal experiences and ad- 
ventures, is Lieutenant Bennett A. 
Molter’s Knights of the Air, also pub- 
lished by the Appletons. The author 
is an American aviator, pilot of the 
Escadrille N-102, whose love of 
adventure and sympathy with the 
struggling French nation led him to 
volunteer for the French aviation 
service long before the United States 
entered the war. He describes what 
he has seen and experienced, without 
the slightest trace of boastfulness, and 
his vivid pages help the reader to a 
clearer view of the methods, principles, 
and results of that fighting in the air 
which is the most unique feature of 
the great world war. Eight illustra- 
tions from photographs decorate the 
book. 


Alfred E. T. Watson, in his Sporting 


and Dramatic Career, tells this story 
of an American lady, Mrs. Philip 
Beresford Hope, who married an 
Englishman: 

A gauche neighbor at a dinner party had 
taken the liberty of commenting on her 
accent, or rather on the fact that it was so 
slight, if it existed at all, as to be well- 
nigh imperceptible. ‘Yes,’ the lady replied, 
‘the missionary who converted our tribe 
was very particular about our accent.’ 


The ten ‘intellectuels’ of the Gon- 
court Academy continue their annual 
award of the Goncourt Prize. The 
will of the Goncourt brothers des- 
tined the prize ‘to remunerate a work 
of imagination—the best novel, 
the best collection of short stories, 
the best volume of impressions, the 
best volume of imaginative writing 
in prose, and exclusively | in prose, 
published within the year.’ For the 
last four years all the prizes have gone 
to war writers. Last year the Gon- 


court Prize book was Le Feu (Under 
Fire), written by Henri Barbusse. 
This year the honors have gone to 
Henri Malherbe, a newspaper cor- 
respondent, unknown as an author 
even in France. His book, La Flamme 
au Poing, is also a war book. It at- 
tempts to give something beyond the 
mere mechanism and brutal material- 
ism of battle, and is in distinct con- 
trast to the present naturalist tend- 
ency in war literature. The book has 
yet to be translated into English. 


The score or more of poems which 
make up Lilian Leveridge’s slender 
volume Over the Hills of Home (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) are of varying mood 
but of simple structufe and sincere 
feeling. None of them is more appeal- 
ing than the title poem, written as a 
tribute to Corporal Frank E. Lever- 
idge, who died in France, after being 
wounded in action, and of whom his 
sister sings: 


Brother, little brother, your childhood is 
passing by, 

And the dawn of a noble purpose I see in 
your thoughtful eye. 

You have many a mile to travel and many 
a task to do; 

Whistle a tune as you go, laddie, whistle a 
tune as you go. 


Laddie, soldier laddie, a-eall comes over 
the sea, 2, ; 

A call to the best and bravest in the land 
of liberty, 

To shatter the despot’s power, to lift up 
the weak that fall. 

Whistle a song as you go, laddie, to answer 
your country’s call. 


Brother, soldier brother, the Spring has 
come back again, 

But her voice from the windy hilltops is 
calling your name in vain; 

For never shall we together ’mid the birds 
and the blossoms roam 

Over the hills of home, brother, over the 
hills of home. 
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‘ OUT OF THE CONFLICT 
' BY ALBERTA VICKRIDGE (V.A.D.) 


The ward is strangely hushed to-day; 
The morning nurses sober-eyed 
Regard the screened space where, they 


say, 
At midnight, Number Twenty died. 


So many weeks of weary hours 
He lay and heard our busy tread, 
As patient as the wistful flowers 
be ee their fragrance near his 
e — 


So oft we saw, in passing by, 
His questing glance, his dreamful 
face, 
We shall regard resentfully 
The stranger that must fill his 
place. ... 


What vision rapt him through the 
dim 
Slow hours? Like wraiths upon the 
sight 
All common changes seemed to him 
Of dawn and day, of eve and night; 


Each — its sounds of whispering 
; eet, 
Its faces, glimmering, ghost by 
ghost — 
Yet scarce he left his dream to greet 
Those comers who would mourn 
him most. 


For in his sight shone such a star 
As, after tempests loud and rude, 

To sea-worn eyes foretells some far 
Relief — a port of quietude; 


And, homing to that bourn, he heard 
The call so many wanderers know 


From meadows lulled by bee and bird . 


Where he was happy long ago — 


Where simple things were ecstasy, 
And life a game among the flowers, 
And every hurt and malady 
Was healed by gentler hands than 
ours.... 
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Not jacinth wall and golden street 
Perchance so rapt his dying gaze; 
For him, Heaven’s wonder was the 

sweet 
Lost wonder of his childhood’s days; 


Perchance he sought no blissful shore, 
No place with hosts of myriad blest, 
But just to lay, a child once more, 
His tired head on his mother’s 
breast. 


Ah, well, to-day all dreams come true 
For those closed eyes where riddles 
cease; 
He leaves the warring world he knew, 
And ratifies, ere we, his peace. 


God rest him, then... but we must 
turn 
To face the same sad tasks again — 
To tend new convoys, and discern 
The same dream in the eyes of pain. 
The Bookman 


PROOF 
BY H. M. WAITHMAN 


We,— we who mourned at death, 
Who sobbed at parting breath; 
Who wept when cripples pale, 
With life of no avail, 

Passed ffom us; and had tears 
For those of outworn years; 

And would keep sad and sick 
Unrestful ’mid the quick. 


Yea, we send forth our sons,— 
Young, lusty, joyous ones, 

Our manhood keen and fresh, 
Unwearied living flesh, 
Straight-limbed, with Life ahead,— 
We send them to the Dead! 


And this in Honor’s name, 
To save our souls from shame. 
How prove more plainly heré 
It is not Death we fear? 
How prove more clearly we 
Believe immortally? 

The Poetry Review 





